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PRUNING FOR PROFIT 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. now have a 
new item to offer in the M-414 
MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 
which consists of & 

the use of an axe 
handle with the 
Bartlett No. 44 
Pole Saw Head ex- 
cept that a special 
blade of heavier 
tool steel is used 
and can be fur- 
nished in either 
16” or 18” length. 
The axe handle. 
which is especially 
made for this saw 
is properly tap- 
ered to fit the head 
and is 36” long. 


Because the Mey- 
lan Saw will en- 
able a man of 
average height to 
prune 91% ft. from 
the ground, it has 
made a saving in 
pruning  conifer- 
ous plantations as 
great as 25%. 


The Saws are avail- 
able for prompt ship- 
ment, delivered to 
any address in 
U.S.A. at the follow- 
ing prices. 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 16” blade 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 18” blade 


Subject to special price 
to public institutions for 
quantity lots. 


BARTLETT 
No. 114B 
PRUNING 


Stream 
lined, speedy 
cutting 


that cut full length 

of blade No. other 
saw compares with it 
for speed, efficiency and 
ease of filing. No special 
guuges required 


114B—Special Utility Saw 
Delivered $6.25 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


Box 15, 3003 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


BOOKS FROM 


TEXTBOOK OF 
DENDROLOGY 


By Wittiam M. Hartow, Syra 
euse University, and ELLwoop 
S. Harrar, Duke University. 
American Forestry Series. Third 
Edition. 555 pages, $6.50 


A new edition of this successful book. 
describing the important forest trees 
of the United States and Canada. 
Nearly 250 species of trees are cov 
ered in detail, and most of the de- 
scriptions inelude distinguishing 
characteristics, general description, 
range and botanical features. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY 
New 3rd Edition 


By S. A. Granam, University of 
Michigan. American Forestry 
Series. 351 pages, $6.00 


Presents the techniques of forest in- 
sect control and the underlying prin- 
ciples of forest entomology with em 
phasis on the practical and ecological 
aspects of the subject. Principles 
are illustrated by a full discussion of 
representative species selected from 
each important ecological group of 
forest insects. Forest entomology is 
presented as an integral part of 
forest) practice. 


ECONOMIC BOTANY 
New 2nd Edition 


By Ausert FL Hine. Warvard Uni 
versity.  WeGraw-Hill Publica 
tions in the Botanical Sciences. 
560 pages, $7.00 


Evaluates the many changes brought 
shout in agricultural and forest prac 
tices as a result of the Second World 
War greater production of food. in- 
creased acreage, imoroved methods 
of cultivation and harvesting. and 
the introduction and establishment 
of foreign plants into the Western 
hemisphere. Substitutions are also 
considered as well as the use of vir 
tually unknown plants. 


Send for copies on appreval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON . 


Pacolized”s 


LINEN FORESTRY 


An Frienp” 

to. toresters ton 

many years... 
the reliability. of PACIFIC 
“Pacolized” Hose is) known 
wherever there is) tor 
portable or emergency water 
supply equipment... in 
buildings, warehouses, small 
communities, 

isolated indus 

trial plants and 

fire-fighting on 

ganizations — ol 

state, private ol 

co operative 

agencies. 


“Pacolized” hose is perma 

nently mildew proof 

rot. resistant. . . insures 

longer life; made trom 

“line” flax fibers less 

leakage; the most flexible 
hose of its 
type... easier 
to pack and 
store... unfolds 
quickly without 
kinking; light 
weight « « CBS 
carry. 


diameter multiples of 100 
foot standard lengths. Also 
available: “Pacolized” COT 
TON rubber-lined and other 
light weight hose. PACIFIC 
PUMPERS and accessories 
offer a full line of pertected 
equipment lor portability and 
high performance. Send ton 
information, 


PACIFIC Suns 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DIVISION | x 
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Forests and Trout 


Forests and trout are closely re- 
lated. In faet, continued produe 
tivity of 
pends mainly 


many trout streams de- 
upon good manage 
ment of the forests on trout stream 
Fishing on trout wa 


ters is steadily and rapidly inereas- 


watersheds. 


ing, so these streams are becoming 
more and more important as a ree 
reational resouree. Foresters as 
land managers have a key respon 
sibility in maintaining and devel 
oping this resouree. 

Trout 
land 


are closely related to the 


and to forests because their 
food 
plants which in turn live upon nu- 
More. 
which 


countless 


basic chains originate in 
trients drawn from the soil 
the 


Serve as 


beds, 
for 
millions of trout fry every vear, 


over, spaw ning 


nursery 


are part of the land. 


Trout Reproduction Not a 
Problem 

Fishery investigators everywhere 
are coming to the conelusion that 
the major problem in trout) man 
agement is not how to reproduce 
the fish but how to create and main 
tain a suitable habitat for them. 

Early fish biologists considered 
natural reproduction of trout  in- 
effective, but subsequent research 
has proved it to be so efficient that 
of the natural 
stock produced every vear can sur 


only a small part 


Numerous stream studies 


from East to West show that most 


vive. 


trout populations and catches are 
composed of a high percentage of 
wild trout. This suceess of natural 
reproduction and survival of young 
trout in Michigan streams are de 
Hazzard ‘The 
abundance of naturally spawned 


seribed by 


trout ‘fry’ visible in the spring of 


the vear in the feeder streams, and 
in suitable areas along the margins 
of larger trout streams, is further 
evidence of reprodue- 
Experiments with these wild 
fish have shown that they also suf 
fer 
ing legal size simply because the 


suceessful 


tion. 
a high mortality before reach 


stream cannot support all of the 
voung produeced.”’ 

Studies sueh as Hazzard’s indi 
cate the high productive potential 
of many streams. Tfowever, the ea- 
pability of each stream as a trout 
hatchery, and the suceess in rear 
ing enough fish to fully stoek the 

upon the 
Thus while 

reproduce 


stream are dependent 
quality of the habitat 

the 
tion is normally successful. forest 
that 
is the major faetor 
This 
does not mean to preclude the use 
of hatehery-reared fish. Trout 
needed barren 


process of nat ural 


ers should realize favorable 


environment 
contributing to this suecess 


plantings are 
habitat, in places where spawning 
is not successful because of limit 
ing environmental factors. In some 
heavily fished waters where wild 
trout become exceptionally wary of 
lures presented, plantings of hatch 
eryv-reared trout are used to supply 
a more eatehable trout 

Trout and the Land Manager 

Briefly, the major job of land 
the field) of 
fisheries management is. to 
the proper 

environment 


managers in inlane 
main 
balance between 
and adjacent 
land This job. for 
the most part, must be done during 
Although a 


part of the job is to restore dam 


tain 
water 
environment 


land-use operations 


aged watersheds, emphasis should 


also be placed upon preventing 
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and enhancement of the 


environment for fish. 


damage, 


Two important and related phases 
management affect 
trout streams. First, there are the 
problems of soil erosion and floods 
entire watershed. Then, 
more specifically, come the ques 


of watershed 


on the 


tions of the stream-edge vegetation, 
its influence, and its protection. 


Trout, Soil Erosion, and Floods 


Trout and soil erosion do not go 
Although trout can and 
do survive in silted streams, they 
have great difficulty increasing 
or even maintaining their numbers 
natural re 
fertil 
ized the 
scouring action of abnormal floods 
the 
channels, 


tovether. 


Silting slows down 
smothering 
Moreover. 


production by 


trout eggs 


create 
leaving trout 
spawning beds high and dry 
Hobbs’ (7) studies in New Zealand 
indicate that silt may destroy as 
percent of the trout 
Normal high wa 


may lower channel or 


by-pass 


much as 11 
deposited 
ters in spring do not usually result 
in serious losses because trout are 
very selective in locating safe 
spawning areas. 

Abnormal floods also reduce food 
reproduction and destroy” shelter 
The important food-producing riffle 
sections may be smothered with silt 
that fills in the spaces between the 
rocks, thus eliminating the homes 
of many aquatie insects. During 
floods, rich, back 
waters are swept away and heavier, 
silt with 
food-producing qualities 


mucky, quiet 


light-colored inorganic 
poor 
left. Further, the pools needed for 
shelter by trout may become filled 
with silt. and inereased lateral ero 


| 
ve 
| 
ig 
= 


sion widen them into shallow 
flats 


for trout during hot summer davs 


may 


which may beeome too warm 
The shelter provided by over 


hanging grassy banks and shrubs 


may likewise be destroyed by the 
scouring action of abnormal floods 
In the northern Rocky Mountain 
region, much of the silt load carried 
by streams at flood stage is the re- 
sult of lateral erosion of the stream 
hanks 

Many trout streams in 
forests of Idaho 
have deteriorated 


the na 
Mon 


hecause of 


tional and 
tana 
accelerated erosion following fires 
Such deterioration is still going on 
The St. Regis 
Vermillion and 


in Some streams 
River, the 
Bie Beaver the Cabinet 


National of Montana 


not wood trout streams because Pro 


River, 
Creek in 
Forest are 
sion and downstream movement of 
unstable rock, gravel, and silt are 
changing the channels 
is filled with a 
boulders, 


continually 
Bie Beaver Creek 
and in 
stream 
underneath — five 
rubble 


flowing over the surfaee 


eroded 
this 


mass of 
summer former trout 
now percolates 


miles of roek instead of 


Trout and the Stream Edge 


The stream edge and its vegeta 
tion are as much a part of the trout 
stream environment as the stream 
bed Prov id 


ine 


and the water itself 


shade, cover, and protection 
for stream banks and channels are 
important funetions of stream-edee 


vevetation 


Many 


workers believe that stream 


Shade and temperature 
fishery 
temperature is the most important 
factor of the trout environ 
Stream 


modified 


single 
ment temperatures 
the 


stream-side vewetation 


are 
through shade of 

Several vears ago. Lindh (6) de 
seribed a stream-edge cutting pol 
icv for timber sales on the national 
the 


region 


northern Rocks 


forests of 
Mountains This provides 
for leaving uneut strips of timber 
along trout streams and their trib 
litaries to provide shade, as well as 
recreational 


to preserve a suitable 


environment 
} the 
physical effeet of shade on trout 
the Co 


(ireene (2 has deseribed 


stream temperatures on 


Forest in 
“Trout 
streams are frequently in such deli- 


weeta Experimental 


North Carolina. He writes: 


cate balance near the upper limit 
of tolerance that a slight inerease 
in temperature would render them 
unfavorable to brook trout... . Be- 
cause the absence of shade can ex- 
effects 
stream temperatures, it is evident 


ert such signifieant upon 
that careful manipulation of ripa- 
rian vegetation can be a means of 
maintaining optimum temperatures 
necessary for the growth and de- 
velopment of trout. and the aquatic 
organisms upon which they feed.”’ 
1) 
removing 


Cormack has deseribed the 
effects of 
vegetation in 
upon the trout streams of 
eastern Alberta. He states: 
evidence obtained in present. sur- 


stream-side 
Canadian forests 
south 
‘From 


veys, one measure of stream pro- 
tection that 
would be the prohibition of all eut 
ting along wide strips on both sides 
There 


able precedence for advising a pol- 


seems most desirable 


of the stream is consider 
iey of this kind, as multiple use 
forestry admits non-cutting in cer- 
tain areas if it is genuinely needed 

. The width of the strips to be 
left unent will undoubtedly vary 
the individual and 
with the type of forest cover. Tak- 
ing conditions of the Carbondale 


with stream, 


River valley as more or less general 
for this part of the watershed, the 
writer suegests as beginning 
point a strip of at least 60 feet on 
Certainly 
wide 


each side of the stream. 
the should be 
enough to provide the maximum of 


tineut areas 
shade and protection on both sides 
Also, they should 
be extensive enough to inelude the 


of the stream 


etream sources, springs and small 
feeder tributaries. ”’ 
Control of shade is, however, a 
matter of local ecology. For exam 
ple, total protection of stream-edge 
environments as advocated by Cor 
mack for Alberta streams may or 
for 
temperature control in the north 


may not be necessary stream 
ern Rocky Mountain region. Shrubs 
yrowing on stream banks following 
logging operations on national for 
Montana and Idaho often 


provide all the shade necessary. 


ests in 


Other observations made by the 
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writer on timber sale areas on the 
reaches of Smith River in 

1950 indicate that 
stream temperatures, which are due 
in part to the shading effects of 


upper 


August low 


stream-side  yvegetat- 


undisturbed 
tion, may be important in main- 


taining favorable temperatures far 
ther downstream. Sale area stream 
temperature was 46°F., while 
temperature of the 
the vallev below 
the same day. Had up- 
hievher 


downstream 
Smith 
was 72°F. 
stream temperatures been 
as the result of shade removal it is 
possible that much of the down 
stream section of the Smith River 
would have been for 
trout. Smith River is a highly pro- 
ductive trout stream tributary to 
the River Great 
Falls in the plains country, where 


River in 


unsuitable 


Missouri above 
summer temperatures typical 
of continental climates. 

Cover or shelter.— Cover require- 
ments for trout varv with the size 
of streams. It is obvious to trout 
fishermen that trout in our smaller 
streams often require stream-bank 
part of their habitat. 
However in large streams deep wa- 
ter and surface turbulence are in 
themselves cover. 

One interesting 
trout stream cover has been related 
to the writer by Charles Phenicie 
(7) who has been conducting the 
Prickly Pear Test Stream Study 
carried on by the Montana State 
Fish and Game Department. Phe- 
nicie determined by means of an 
eleetrie shocker that far more trout 
willow-bordered 
than 

identical 
willows other 
stream-side and had 
been killed as a result of overgraz 
ing by cattle and cutting by bea 


eover as 


evaluation of 


were occupying 


reaches of this stream were 


found ino adjacent and 
and 


brush 


reaches where 


trees 


ver. 


Protection against erosion.— A 


trout stream should have a 
considerable area of moderately 
deep water. Stream-bank 
tion helps to maintain such areas 
through the lateral 
erosion. Strips of timber left along 
stream banks do more than shade 
trout they provide this 
needed protection against lateral 


vod 
vegeta 


reduction of 


waters; 


erosion. Moreover, they also serve 


| | 
| | 
: 
{ 
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as buffers that arrest silt flows 
from skid trails and logging roads 
During rainstorms, the 
writer has observed that silt flows 
fan out within 20 or 30 feet after 
entering the undisturbed mat of 
pine needles and other forest litter. 


sunmimer 


New Trend in Watershed-Stream 
Management 


Hahitat improvement.—The in- 
fluence of watershed management 
in modifying stream flows and 
stopping soil erosion and siltation 
is being recognized more and more 
The trend of trout fisheries man- 
agement projects now being under 
taken by the Fisheries Division of 
the Michigan Department of Con- 
servation is an outstanding exam- 
ple of this and is of special inter- 


est to land managers. In ‘‘The 
Rifle) River Watershed Develop- 
ment Program’’ the watershed is 


being treated as the first measure 
in the process of restoring and im 
proving trout stream environments. 
As a general statement of the prob 
lem, Tody (9) states: ‘‘It has been 
realized for time that the 
present form of stream improve- 
ment has some technical shorteom- 
ings, and that probably the utmost 
benefit to total fish production is 
not aehieved. In the past, and at 
the present, stream improvements 
in the form of deflectors, digger 
logs, various tv pes of cover, ete., 
are installed on waters where they 
are needed to support a vield of 
trout under present conditions of 
Such im- 
necessarily — in- 


some 


heavy fishing pressure. 
provements are 
stalled on a piecemeal basis, as the 
entire waters of the state must be 
the program. It is 
readily apparent in any analysis 
of stream improvement, however, 
that unless the contributing factors 
of fish habitat 
or controlled, 


considered in 


destruction are re- 
the 
placed on the highest 


moved streams 
cannot be 
production level.”’ 

Watershed 
tion work on the Rifle River proj- 
eet includes reforestation, stream- 
bank stabilization, and improved 
farm practices in cooperation with 
farmers and the Soil Conservation 
minimize 


and stream restora- 


soil erosion. 


Service to 
Small 


reservoirs have been con- 


structed as a means of charging 
the glaciated soils of the watershed 
in order to augment the supply of 
cold water to the Rifle River. 
Logging methods.—The forester 
must deal with steep slopes, nar- 
canyon bottoms, and a wide 
variety of soils and parent mate- 
rials. In such areas of rough ter- 
rain it is difficult to properly lo- 
cate logging roads, and to manage 
cutting operations so as to protect 
the watershed. 
ging operations are possible under 
such conditions and the writer has 
seen some outstanding examples of 
good practice. A typical one is the 
Stoney Creek Sale on the Kanisku 
National Forest in Idaho. Here 
very steep slopes sometimes exceed- 


row 


However, good logw- 


ing 60 percent are being logged, 
vet little silt is being contributed 
to streams. Logging practices in- 
elude (1) the use of small jammer 
skidders which handle short 
and (2) keeping skidding distances 
short by spacing haul roads close 
together and frequent moving of 
the loaders. 


logs 


Closer attention is also being giv- 
en to the effects of logging road 
locations and construction in rela- 
tion to trout streams. On the 
Coeur d'Alene, another Tdaho Na- 
tional Roffler (8 
ported a study of logging road svys- 
5 to 10 years after logging 
operations were completed. This 
report, a summary of which fol 
lows, states the local conditions in- 


Forest, has re 


tems 


volved in logging road drainage 
maintenance as related to stream 
“In Stewart Creek 
a small side stream was damaged 
due to the failure of the culvert 
The road fill was badly eroded, 
which filled the channel with silt 
and rock, causing culverts or road 
crossings below to fail. and add ad 
ditional silt and rock. The result 
ant action eansed gouging of the 
stream bed. It was a very small 
stream, and the erosive effects were 


management. 


soon dissipated as the stream joined 
Tlowever, were the 
thing to oceur in a larger drainage, 
the results could be devastating. 
Observations the 
ing practices should be encouraged 


others. Same 


indicate follow 


in road construction on sale areas: 
1. Keep road grades to absolute 


minimum through adequate plan- 
Max 


imum grades of & percent would be 


ning and seouting of routes 


desirable. 

2. Keep locations out of stream 
bottoms. 

3. Clear right-of-way to ade- 
quate width. Keep debris, and par 
ticularly stumps, out of edge of fill 
so road can be properly outsloped 
for drainage. 

4. Provide adequate drainage at 
draw and stream crossings. Plan 
for increased runoff after logging 
After logging, fills from 
draws where permanent structures 


remove 


are not required.”’ 

Throughout the Northern Region 
of the Forest Service, the question 
of peak waterflows that may follow 
logging high-water-vield) areas 
greatly influences foresters in plan 
ning cutting eyeles and cutting 
areas. The foresters try to plan 
cutting so as to permit effective 
reforestation, and avoid 
rious upset in the normal runoff. 
Experience in this region indicates 
that this is especially important in 


any se 


clear-cutting stands of lodgepole 
pine. 

Influences of stream environment 
gaining recognation.—Stream en 
vironmental improvement and pro 
tection are being recognized as the 
most practical way of helping to 
maintain highly quality ef sport 
fishing, and inerease trout stocks 
Environmental improvement in all 
its phases, and as a part of land 
management, Is gaining headway, 
not only among fisheries workers, 
but among sportsmen as well. Re 
cent Federal legislation (such as 
the Water Pollution Control Act 
of June 30, 1948, and the Dingell 
Johnson Act) firmly supports this 
opinion. 

As this interesting field of work 
grows, new forest management 
practices will he developed and di 
rected to 
tionships. Eventually fishery work 


watershed-fisheries rela 
ers may determine the relationship 
of the tons of lime, nitrogen, and 
other minerals contained in the lit 
ter of forest watersheds to trout 
stream fertility, as Kittredge (5 
has described the importance of 
forest litter to the fertility of for 


est soils. Eventually, also, the ma- 
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jor contributions of the forester in 
providing sound silvicultural prae 
effective 
tion, and good watershed manage 


tices, forest fire protec 
ment will be more fully recognized 
by fishermen as the necessary back 


vround for inland fisheries work 


Summary 


In most trout streams, we de- 
pend greatly upon natural repro- 
fishing. 


Success of natural reproduction of 


duction to maintain trout 


trout is with 


closely associated 
proper watershed management 
Most fishery workers agree that, 
aside from wise regulation of the 
fishing, the 


most important fea 


tures of trout stream management 


are: (1) to prevent silting; (2) to 
4 to 


tempera- 


regulate the flow evenly; 


maintain proper water 
tures; and (4) 


cover, 


to provide suitable 


Most trout streams are in forest 
areas. Here the prevention of silt 


ing and abnormal water levels, as 


well as the maintenance of water 


temperature and cover, depend 
upon proper watershed protection 


and stream-side forest practices. 
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Strength and Related Properties of 
Second-Growth Port Orford White-Cedar 


OLD-GROWTH stands of Port Orford 
white-cedar |Chamaecyparis law- 

Murr) Parl.) 
rapidly diminishing. The inereased 
demand for battery separators 
during the second World War ae- 
celerated the rate of depletion. The 
1947-49 Forest Reinven- 
tory Survey of the five southwest- 
Coos, Curry, 


soniana (A, are 


Service 


ern Oregon counties 
Douglas, Jackson, and Josephine 
estimated a live timber volume of 
1,688 million board feet. low scale, 
Scribner rule, in trees 11.0 inches 
d.b.h. and up, and a primary grow- 
ing stock of 264 million cubie feet 
The estimates were based, however, 
on a small sampling plan and are 
therefore subject to error. 

Table 1 presents the Port Orford 
white-cedar log production in Ore 
from 1925 to 1946. In 1949, 
1950, and 1951, however, the aver- 
age annual cut dropped to 15,000 
M board feet or less. The demand 
for second-growth wood 


ron 


has been 
comparatively small, and even that 
for old-growth has slaekened con- 
siderably since the war, beeause 
other species and = substitute ma- 
terials are being used in the manu- 
facture of battery separators, the 
major outlet. Although the species 
vrows equally well on sites that 
are considered either vood or poor 
for Douglas-fir, the 
propagating the species cannot be 
reliably determined until the prop- 


wisdom of 


ANNUAL Log PrRopUCTION OF 
WHITE-CEDAR IN OREGON, 
1925-43 AND 1945-46! 


TABLE 1, 
Port 


M board feet 
log sente 


M hoard feet 

Year log senle 
3160 1935 $7 955 
8.800 1936 30,731 
140 1937 71,848 
9,210 1938 $1,978 
17,915 1939 54,946 
325 1940 52,824 
0,884 1941 61,716 
1165 1942 55,074 
6,034 1943 46.682 
36,238 1945 40, 587 


1946 24,170 


Northwest Forest and 
Station, Portland, 


Pacifie 
Experiment 


‘Source: 
Range 
Oregon. 


erties of the second-growth wood 
are known. The data in this report 
may aid in evaluating the potenti- 


alities of the second-growth wood. 


Objectives 


The major objectives of the proj- 
eet were: 

1. To earry out the following 
strength and related property tests 
for both green and dry second- 
Port Orford white-cedar : 
statie bending with center point 
loading, parallel to 
the grain, compression perpendic- 


vrowth 
com pression 


ular to the grain, horizontal shear, 
cleavage, tension perpendicular to 
the grain, 
shrinkage, specifie gravity, and di 
rect 


hardness, toughness, 


withdrawal resistance of an 
Rd box nail. 

2. To determine 
differences in these properties exist 
three 


if significant 


among growth-rate classes. 


3. To study the variation in 
specific gravity eaused by orienta 
tion within the tree. 


Experimental Procedure 
The experimental work was di 
vided into four phases: 
nary survey, collection of test ma- 


prelimi 
terial, preparation of test speci 
mens, and physical testing 


Preliminary Survey 


In October 1949, representatives 
from the Oregon Forest Produets 
Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon; Pa 
Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. Portland, Ore 
von: Forest Products Laboratory, 


cific 


Madison, Wisconsin; and Siskivon 
Cascade Research Center, Roseburg, 
Oregon, spent two days inspecting 
typical old-growth and second 
growth stands of Port Orford 
white-cedar in Coos County, Ore 
von. Trees growing in pure, mixed, 
and 
served, and increment borings were 


open, dense stands were ob- 
made to determine the age of trees 
representing different growth eon- 
ditions. 


J. R. Stillinger 


Mechanies Section, 
Laboratory, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Timber 
Products 


In charge, 


Oregon Forest 


Collection of Test Material 


Examination of the increment 
snegested the arbitrary 
establishment of three growth-rate 

based on the number of 
per inch: fast (8 or 
rings), moderate or average (9 to 
and (over 17 


borings 


classes, 
rings less 
16 rings), slow 
rings), 

Standard testing procedure (1) 
recommends the selection of at 
least five representative trees from 
It seemed advisable, 
however, to choose four trees from 


each species 


each growth-rate class or a total of 
12 trees. In November 1949, Mr 
George A. James of the Siskivou 
Research Center located 
and marked 12 test trees in south- 
north- 


Cascade 


eastern Coos County and 
western Curry County. 

After the individual test speei 
mens were cut from the trees, how 
ever, it was found that the speci 
mens from any tree might fall into 
two, maybe all three, classifications 
It was. therefore, decided to classi 
fy each specimen according to its 
individual ring characteristics, re 
yardless of the growth-rate classi 
fication of the source tree. 


Preparation of Test Specimens 


The preparation of test speci 
mens comprised the following steps : 
cutting trees into bolts, transporta 
tion and storage of bolts, and eut 
ting test specimens. 

Cutting trees into bolts. The 
test trees were felled and bucked 
into bolts in December, 1949. Bach 
tree was numbered, and its north 
marked with a blaze 
before felling 
from the standard procedure for 
locating test bolts followed 
In two of the four trees in each 
growth-rate class, only the b bolt 


(A\S.T.M. bolt 


cut. In the remaining two trees, a 


side clearly 
A slight deviation 


Was 


designation) was 
bolt was cut at each 16-foot inter- 
val of length beginning with the b 
bolt. 
eut 


As soon as each test bolt was 
from the tree, it marked 
with a blaze designating the north 


Was 


: 
te 
{ 
\ 
Year 
125 
1026 
1927 
192 4, 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 ! 
1934 
» 
555 


a metal tay bearing the 
number and bolt letter 
nailed to each end of the bolt 
and 


side, and 


tree was 
Transportation storage of 
halts 


a truck, soaked with water, covered 


The bolts were loaded onto 


with a heavy tarpaulin, and hauled 


to the Oregon Forest Produets 


Laboratory. They were stored out 
side under a tarpaulin, and wa- 
tered periodically prior to and dur 
ing the cutting into test specimens 
lest 


designated 


Culting Using 
the 


base, the smaller end of each bolt 


Spe 
north point as a 
was marked off into quadrants and 
cach quadrant designated 
as NE, SE, SW, or NW 
templets approximately 


Cardboard 
inches 
square were laid on the small end 
of the bolt to locate the position of 
standard 2 by 2 by 30-inch static 
(Fig. 1 

Kach specimen was marked with 
letters 
Kor example, the desig 


SBNW2 that the 


specimen came from No. 5. tree, 


bending test specimens 


niunbers and designating 
Ssouree 


nation showed 


TANGENTIAL 
SPECIMEN 


SHRINKAGE 


l Position of test specimens within the B bolt of tree No. 


marking individual test specimens, 


“hb”? bolt, northwest quadrant, and 
If the last 
was 


was cut near the bark. 
the specimen 
An effort 
made to get the maximum number 


digit was ‘'1,’ 


cut near the pith. wus 
of specimens from each bolt. The 
number obtained depended upon 
the diameter of the bolt, and the 
location of knots and other defects 
hot 


permitted in standard speci- 
mens. 

All specimens eut from the NE 
and SW quadrants were arbitrarily 


designated for testing dry, those 
from the NW and SE quadrants 
After 
the green test specimens were sub- 


for testing green. eutting, 


merged in water in large wooden 
tanks. The dry test specimens were 
earefully dried in a small experi- 
mental dry kiln to approximately 
12 pereent 
removal from the kiln, they were 
placed in a controlled temperature 
and humidity room (70° F. 
pereent relative humidity) to bring 
the material an 
moisture content. The test) speci- 


moisture content. On 


and 65 


equilibrium 


RADIAL 
SHRINKAGE 
SPECIMEN 


STATIC BENDING 
TEST SPECIMEN 


> and the method 
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mens kept in the wooden 
tanks or control room until time of 
then 
and the markings renewed 

The 1 by 4 by 1-inch radial and 
tangential 
were cut from part of the residual 


were 


testing, removed, surfaced, 


shrinkage specimens 


material. These were stored in wa- 
ter prior to carrying out the tests 
Standard 2 by 
pression parallel to the grain test 


2 by &-ineh 


specimens were also cut from this 
residual material. These specimens 
were stored, dried, and conditioned 
in the same manner as the static 


hending specimens. 
Standard shear, cleavage, ten 
perpendicular to the grain, 


compression perpendicular to the 


SIOn 


grain, toughness, hardness, mois- 
ture content, and specifie gravity 
test blocks were all obtained from 
the uninjured ends of the fractured 
static bending test specimens. 
The test specimens for the direct 
withdrawal nail-holding test were 


taken from any leftover material 
Physical Testing 


20,000-pound Tinius Olsen 
electro-mechanical testing machine 
was used for all tests in the investi- 
gation, except shrinkage, specific 
content, 
The machine was eali- 


vravity, moisture and 
toughness. 
brated by an engineer from the 
manufacturer. Ilis findings showed 
that for loads over 200 pounds the 
expected precentage error for the 
range of the machine was within 
plus or minus one percent of the 
indieated reading. 

Standard testing procedure (7) 
was followed precisely in the tests 
for statie bending, compression 
parallel and perpendicular to the 
vrain, shear parallel to the grain, 
cleavage, tension perpendicular to 
the grain, hardness, radial and tan 
gential shrinkage, specific gravity, 
and moisture content. 

Prod 
not have a 
toughness machine, the 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin. was asked 


Since the Oregon Forest 
ucts Laboratory did 


testing 


to run the standard toughness tests. 

No widely 
had been devised for a direct with- 
drawal resistance nail-holding test, 


accepted procedure 


| 
| NW. NE 
{ 
(A 
3 | 
_ 
vv 
LA 
Sw SE 
ne 
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so one was used that had proved 
in a previous nail- 
holding study (5) at the Oregon 
Forest Products Laboratory. The 
test blocks were held in a small vise 
that 
cross-head of the testing machine. 
The jaws of the vise were finely 
grooved to reduce the foree neces- 
sary to hold the test specimens 
without slippage. <A bar, 
shaped in the form of a hammer 
to the fixed 
cross-head of the testing machine. 


satisfactory 


was attached to the movable 


steel 


claw, was. fastened 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE PROPERTY VALUES 


AND STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


A head speed of 0.5-ineh per min- 
ute was used in pulling the nails, 
since previous tests at the Oregon 
Products Laboratory had 
shown no significant difference in 
the direct withdrawal resistance of 
nails at head speeds of 0.05 to 1.00 


Forest 


inches per minute. 


Discussion and Results 
Comparison of Second-growth and 
Old-growth Wood 

Table 2 gives the average prop- 
erty values for both green and dry 


IN THREF 


second-growth Port Orford white 
the 


ivanee of the average values. 


cedar and statistical signif- 
Pre 
viously determined, average prop 
erty values for old-growth Port Or- 
ford 


white-cedar also are shown 
Although it is inadvisable to 
make direct Comparisons between 
the old-growth and second-growth 
values of 


number and location of test trees, 


because differenees in 


and in average specific gravities, 


nevertheless, the followime com- 


AND GROWTH RATE CLASSES OF 


SECOND-GROWTH AND AVERAGE VALUES IN OLD GROWTH Port WHITE CEDAR 


Green moisture condition 


Second grow th 


Old 


Property growth Slow 


Specifie gravity’ 0.389 


Stress at proportional 
limit bending (psi) 


Modulus of rupture (psi 


Modulus of elasticity 
psi 
Work to proportional 
limit Cin. Ih. /eu, in.) 
Work to maximum load 
Ib. /eu. in.) 


Compression 


(in 
perpendic 
to grain 


ular (ps) 


Compression parallelmax, S040 
crush, strength (psi) 
parallel 2650 
proport. limit stress 


ompression 


psi 

Shear parallel to grain 
(psi) 

Cleavage 
width 

Tension perpendicular to 
grain (psi) 

Toughness. (radial inch 
pounds 

Toughness. (tangential 
inch pounds) 

Hardness-end (Ibs.) 


Hardness side (Ibs.) 
Shrinkage radial (percent 
of green dimensions ) 

Shrinkage tangential 
(pereent of green 
dimensions ) 

Nail holding direct 
drawal-side (lbs. ) 

Nail holding direet 
drawalend (Ibs. 


with 


with 


Test specimens brought to equilibrium 
content reached 13.5 percent. 

Oven-dry weight and volume at test 

‘Depth of penetration 1%, inches. 
specimens per avera 


was 


‘Less than five test 


Dry moisture 
Seer 


Old 


Average Fast growth Slow 


O.400 0.420 


with temperature of 70° F. and 


ge value, 


relative 


condition' Conclusions resulting 


mad growth from statistical sig 


nificance test among 
growth classes, 


Average Fast 


Fast: lower in green and 
dry compared with pooled 
and 


412 


slow ave. 

Fast: lower in green and 
dry compared with pooled 
slow and ave, 

Fa 
Slow: 
Fast: lower in both green 
and dry 

No differences 
dry 

No difference in 
Slow: higher 
No difference 
dry 

No differenes 
dry 

No differ 

dry 


O5OUS lower in green and 


higher in dry 


st: 


preen oor 


gree 
in dry 


Im green 
In pree 


In pree 


No diffe 
dry 

No diffe 
All diffe 
No diffe 
dry 

No diffe 
drys 

No differ 
dry 

No diffe 
drs 

No differs 
dry 


in gre 
in gree 
in dry 
in gree 
in gree 
in gree 
in gree 
‘nee In gree 
Slow: higher 
No difference 
No difference 
dry 


No difference 
dry 


in pre 


in gree 


humidity percent. Average moisture 


57 
| 
= = 
O.68 0.52 O50 1.56 1.56 1.0 
1.20 7.11 6.93 11.71 O40 7.82 
332 PHD 075° 753 R33 
{ 
SOs 702 S41 L497 1434° 
7s 177 215 124 218 
142 23% 272 315 IS7 192 non 
331 275 206! 20g 170 moor 
372 370 $17" 267 242 238° or 
| 
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parisons! between second- and old 
yvrowth wood of comparable specific 
vravity appear well-grounded : 

1. The green, old-growth wood 
appeared to have higher values in 
modulus of elasticity, and compres 
to the 


in modulus of 


sion perpendicular grain 


with lower vatues 
rupture, cleavage, tension perpen 
dicular to the grain, and hardness 
2. The dry, 
appeared to have higher values in 
of 
strength, 
to the 
tension perpendicular to the grain, 


old-growth wood 


modulus electricity, maximum 
crushing compression 
perpendienlar grain, and 
but lower values in shear parallel 
to the grain, and hardness 

3. In all the 


differences between old-growth and 


other properties, 


second erowth were so small as to 


be indefinitive 


Comparison of Growth-rate Classes 
in Second-growth Wood 


The test for the three 


vrowth-rate classes were compared 


data 


by the analysis of variance method 
to determine if differ 
ences in the properties investigated 
occurred the 
With a material that varies 
as much as wood, it is inadvisable 


significant 
among vrowth-rate 


classes 


to summarize differences in 
age values without considering the 
variation. The 


aver 


normal expected 


summary statements in the last col 


umn of Table 2 


will be correet 95 
percent of the time in this type of 
analysis 


Most 
tigated 


inves- 
dif 
erowth 


of the 


showed 


properties 
no significant 
the three 
Shrinkage decreased 


ference among 


classes 


rate 


with an inerease in growth-rate, 
which was to be expected because 
of the coneurrent deerease in spe- 
This 


produced evidence that modulus of 


cifie gravity. investigation 
rupture and modulus of elasticity 
were lower in the fast-crown wood, 
(a measure of 
and 
was reduced with increased growth 
particularly in the dry sam 


and also that work 


resistance toughness ) 


shock 
rate, 
ples. Cleavage values exhibited an 
interesting no 


relationship : pro 


‘No are made 
for certain properties involving a propor 


comparisons, however, 
tional limit value 
element of error in 
value 


beenuse of the personal 


det that 


rmning 


found 


among green specimens, but an in- 


nounced differences were 
crease in growth-rate caused a defi 
nite Increase in resistance to cleay 
age in dried specimens. 


Position of Test Specimens Within 
a Tree 

Specifie gravity of specimens may 
vary with their position in the tree ; 
it is affected by location with re- 
spect to the longitudinal axis, dis- 
tance from the pith, and transverse 
to cardinal 


Reeognizing 


location with respect 


(Fig. 1 


these sources of variation, the ex- 


direet ions 


perimental design was constructed 
to facilitate the evaluation of pos- 
An analysis of 
variance indieated that the trans- 


sible differences 


verse quadrant position (NE, SE, 
SW, and NW) 
effect upon specific gravity, in this 


had no sienifieant 


particular experiment. On the oth 
er hand, speeifie gravity of test 
located the pith 
was significantly higher 


specimens 
(Fig. 1 

than that of specimens near the 
bark 


near 


Along a common longitudinal 
gravity 
gradually from the base of the tree 


“aXts, specific decreased 


to the top. The specifie gravity of 
the b bolt was significantly higher 
than that of all other bolts under 
test, that of the r bolt 
significantly lower 


while was 
There was no 
significant difference amone the f, 
j, and n bolts (Table 3). 


General Observations 
Other Properties of Port Orford 
White-cedar 


Cutting the test bolts into test 


specimens revealed the following 


characteristies : 


POSITION 1 
1s INDEX OF ¢ 


or 
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1. Most test bolts had 10 to 15 
percent sapwood. 

2. The moisture content of the 
green sapwood averaged about 200 
percent, that of 
410 percent. 


3. No pronounced line of de 


green heartwood 


mareation existed between spring 
wood and summerwood. 

4. Knots were comparatively 
small and tight. 

5. Surfacing with a Buss planer 
produced a smooth, uniform finish 
with little torn grain 

6. There little or 
deney to splinter during sawing. 


was no ten 


Potential Uses for Port Orford 
White-cedar 


Boxes, baskets, and crating 
Flooring. 

Furniture 

$4. Sashes, 


millwork, 


doors, and general 

Ship and boat building 

6. Interior panelling and finish 
lumber. 

Shuttles, spools, bobbins, aid 
looms. 

8. Signs and displays 

9 Sporting and athletic goods 
10. Woodenware and novelties. 

Summary 

Evaluation of the property data 
and general observations shows that 
Port Orford white- 
cedar has many potential uses. The 


second-growth 


differences between the old-growth 
and are not 
pronounced enough to judge either 
type superior. Any of the present 


second-growth wood 


Tree Using Sprreciric GRAVITY 


‘OMPARISON 


Average 


gravity’ 
cifie 


Position 
Southeast 0.287 

Quadrant 

O.387 


Northwest 


0.400 
O.381 


Radial 
position 
0.406 
O.3T7 
0.361 


0.3845 


Longitudinal 
position 
\.S.T.M. bolt 


designation 


Based on green volume and oven dry 


we 


Conelusions resulting from 


statistical significance test 


No difference 


Significant difference found 


tween two positions 


than 
signif 
other four 
and are equal. 


Bolt b 
other 
icantly 
bolts, 


significantly higher 
belts Bolt r 

lower than 
Bolts f, 3, 


four 


ight. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
f | 
~ | 
4 
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uses for old-growth should be open, 
therefore. to second-growth 


with the possible exception of bat- 2 


ular use is currently being carried 
batters 
plant; preliminary reports indicate 


wood, 
ANONYMOUS. 


esting 


The evaluation of her, A.S.T.LM 
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Coming Events 


C.1.F. Annual Meeting 


The Canadian Institute of Forestry 
will hold its annual meeting, with the 
theme of “The Forest Situation in 
Canada,” October 19-21, in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


S.A.F. Annual Meeting 


The Society of American Foresters 
will hold its annual meeting, with the 
theme of “Nature on Edge”, Septem- 
ber 14-17, in Colorado Springs. 


American Forest Congress 


The American Forest Congress of 
the American Forestry Association will 
meet in Washington, D. C., October 
29, 30 and 31. 


American Institute of Park 
Exeeutives 
The Institute Park 
Executives will meet September 13-15 
See 


American ol 
Colorado. Executive 
Mardfin, 30 N. LaSalle 
2, Tinos. 


in Denver, 


retary, Emile 


Street, Chicago 


Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association 
The Western Forestry and Conser- 
vation Association will hold its 44th 
forestry conference and annual meet 


Seattle, Washington, December 


Mid-Century Conference 
Resourees for the Future 
Resourees for the Future, Ine., will 
hold its “Mid-Century Conference” in 
Washington, D. C., December 2-4. 


New York S.A.F. Section Meeting 


The 


summer 


York Section will 


meetin 


of the New 


he held in the east 


ern Adirondacks, September 10-11 


According to 
Section 
meeting will 
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History of Forests in the Quetico-Superior 
Country from Fossil Pollen Studies 


ALTHOUGH the facts of history do 
not always have immediate prac- 
tical application, the records of his- 
grandeur to a 
mighty and dynamic past, whether 


tory always add 
of mankind, the great age of mam- 
moth reptiles, or, as in this in- 
stance, the advances and develop 
ment of mighty forests. Fortu- 
nately, records involving organisms 
need not necessarily be massive re- 
mains, for they only too frequently 
are least adapted to good preserva- 
tion 

Perhaps no parts of trees are 
better adapted to preservation in 
the fossil state than the midget re- 
productive structures, the pollen 
vrains. These tiny grains are cov- 
ered with two coats, known as erine 
and intine, constructed of a chem- 
ical substance known as sporonine, 
which is very resistant to decay. 
It is neither affeeted by such 
strong alkalies as KOI, nor by 
strong acids. 

The pollens are very light; some 
have inflated appendages, or wings, 
which make them ideal for easy 
wind transport. In this manner 
they are whirled about and mixed 
thoroughly before they settle down. 
When they fall on bodies of water 
they sink and thus become part of 
the slowly accumulated sediments. 

Von Post, the Swedish geologist, 
was the first investigator to recog- 
nize the possibility of using pollens 
as fossil evidence of forests and as 
valuable records of forests, 
of their replacement in time, and 
of the elimatic changes which fa 


To a de 


past 


vored forest succession 
vree we can use pollens of various 
genera found in peat as represen- 
tative of forest composition (Figs 
3-17) 


Techniques 


In the collecting of peat for pol- 
len studies one must use care so 
that samples, especially from deep 
lavers, be taken without contamina- 


tion. The author uses the Hiller- 


type borer, a Swedish invention. 
This instrument can be under con- 
trol of the operator at all times. 
Sampling is thus not dependent on 
springs or slot devices, which may 
not work, and which are 
inefficient in 
ments where friction is greatly re- 


or may 
especially soft sedi- 
duced. The author uses a_ borer 
17 inches long and 1%4 inches wide. 
It permits taking three samples 
with each boring. Usually samples 
are taken at one-foot intervals, but 
in some cases more frequent sam- 
pling is desirable. Taking a num- 
her of samples with each boring 
saves much time, sinee the borer 
after each sam- 


must be washed 


pling. 

The outer part of the core is cut 
off with a knife and enough peat 
to fill a four dm. vial is taken at 
each level. The vials are stoppered 
and marked plainly as to location 
of bog and foot-level of the sample. 
The author keeps the samples moist 
and adds no preservative. Samples 
have been kept in such condition 
for 15 years. In the laboratory the 
stoppers are sealed by dipping 
them in paraffin. 

If the peat deflocculates readily, 
the Geisler (3) aleohol method 
yields good results with a minimum 
time requirement for preparation 


Fig. 1.-Sketch map showing location of 
the Quetico Superior area on the Inter 
national border. 


J. E. Potzger 
Department of Botany, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


of slides. If peat is dry or defloc- 
culates poorly the Erdtman (1) 
KOHL method is used. <A drop of 1 
percent aqueous solution of gentian 
violet is an effective stain for pol- 
Stained 
with ease. An eyepiece micrometer 


lens. grains are counted 
and mechanical stage are essential 
equipment on a microscope used 
for analyses. Magnification of 350>< 
is adequate for general tabulation 
has become 
pollen 


work after 
familiar with 
tics, but 640 
for critical examination of pollen 


one very 
eharacteris- 


is almost essential 


details. 

The eustomary procedure is to 
count 150 or 200 pollen grains for 
each foot-level. If pollen is very 
sparse 100 or less grains may have 
to be used. This procedure had to 
be taken at the indicated foot-levels 
at the following bogs: Jeanette 7.5, 
Johnson Camp 11.5, Fenske 30 to 
32, Back Bay 14, Hubachek 19, Dog 
River 15.75, Lae La Croix 13, and 
Washington Island 6.5. At all bogs 
samples were taken for one or two 
foot-levels in the underlying sand 
but when ten or more slides yielded 
only a few pollen grains the levels 
were not included in the graphs. 
Representation of pollens of a giv- 
en genus is expressed in terms of 
percentage of the total number of 
grains counted at a given foot-level 
(Figs. 3-17). 

For this study the aim in the 
field was to bore two bogs in the 
same general neighborhood and to 
distribute collections at rather fre- 
quent intervals near the southern 
border of the Quetico-Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota, to take 
some samples within the roadless 
area of the forest, and some along 
the northern border of the Quetico 
Provincial Park in Ontario (Figs. 
1 and 2). 

This general area is now being 
proposed as the Quetico Superior 
International Peace Memorial For- 
est. 
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Fig. 2 


Results 

The history of the forest is rath- 
er simple in detail; 
chiefly between genera of conifers 
(Figs. 3-17). All 15 bogs studied 
spruce-fir or spruce-fir-pine 
as initial forest cover. In all loea- 
tions the pioneer association was 
followed by a long period charac- 
terized by almost complete domi- 
nance of pine. In a few foot-levels 
at eight bogs the pine was inter- 
rupted by high peaks of dominance 
by birch. The occurrence of the 
birch peaks is so erratic that cli- 
matic control can hardly be read 
into them. Whereas 9 of the 15 
bogs closed with a rather promi- 


succession was 


show 


Map showing location of bogs studied in the 


nent pine-spruce-fir forest, this 
characteristic is most pronounced 
as one proceeds northward (Figs. 
15-17). The mildly 
again, prominent 
spruce and fir at 
suggests a cooling climate in more 
recent times. 


expressed or, 
intrusion of 


topmost levels 


The very minor broadleaved gen- 
era element composed of Quercus, 
Ulmus, Tilia, Carya, Juglans, and 
the mesophytic conifer Tsuga had 
though representa- 
tion at about mid-profiles. This, 
too, adds support to the hypothesis 
of a deteriorating climate. Like- 
wise, at the Ontario stations (Figs. 
15-17) the pine and black spruce 


its best, poor, 


OR 


bu 


OR 


SS ante 


Quetico- Superior country. 


forests succeeded a prominent pine 
period during which oak and elm 
also had a representation 
and spruce and fir had almost dis 
appeared. The low 
and fir representation in the for 
est cover during mid-profile is char 
acteristic for 
contributing 
phenomenon. 


sparse 


very spruce 


all bogs, and so the 


cause was a regional 

Pine pollens were recorded in 
two groups characterized by differ 
ence In pine 
has the smallest 


size, of which jack 
(Pinus banksiana) 
vrains. Because of a two-way over 
lap in size frequeney it was deemed 
wise to record all under 


There is little doubt, however, 


pine 
that 
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the initial pine, associated with 
spruce and fir in lowest levels, as 
well at the beginning of the 
prominent pine peak, was Pinus 
banksiana, for pollen grains are all 
small. This (Fig. 
19) also applies to the closing foot- 
levels at the Ontario stations where 
black spruce and jack pine are the 
characteristic forest trees at pres- 
There is no doubt that a sue- 


as 


condition 


ent. 


cession from jack pine to white-red 
pine occurred at all 15 locations, 
and so must have been a regional 
Only at the Ontario sta- 
tions does jack pine replace the 
white-red pine complex, which, 


feature. 


again, suggests a cooling climate in 
the recent past. 

“ive major or minor successions, 
and perhaps the same number of 
changes in climate, stand out prom- 


inently. They are: (1) spruce-fir, 
or spruce-fir-pine ; (2) pine-spruce 
fir transition; (3) jack pine; (4) 
white-red pine (minor broadleaved 
element and relie status of spruce 
and fir) ; and (5) pine-black spruce 
(decline of broadleaved genera). 


Discussion 


Pollen analysis is no longer in 
its infancy in North America. A 
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but 


sporadic investigation has definite- 


quarter-century of persistent 


ly established regional tendencies 
in forest suecession, with indicated 
and glacial re- 


climatie changes 


treat. Hence pollen analysis is now 
a vital indicator of glacial times 
and determines whether sediments 
will be included in carbon dating 
We know that spruce and fir had 
migrated far south of the glacial 
border as Potzger and Tharp (4 

showed for Texas, and Frey (2 
for North Carolina. We also know 
that some regions had a rather sim 
ple forest history, as typified by 
the Quetico-Superior area (9 

Others had a very complex forest 
history as shown by Potzger (7) 
for Indiana, and especially for low- 
er Quebee (10). We know that pine 
important the 
regions of In- 


was not very 


Tazewell substage 
diana (7), but appears to have be 
come increasingly more important 
in the forest complex northward 
from Indiana. This 
shown specifically by Potzger (7) 
from central In- 
diana to Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. 

The postglacial history of the 
Quetico-Superior forest closely re- 
sembles that of sandy areas in Up- 
per Michigan and Wisconsin (7,9), 
and the mid-profiles of Quebee (10). 
The great pine period had quite 
generally declined in Quebec, as it 
also had declined on better loam 
and elay soils in Michigan and 
Wisconsin (6) as upper foot-levels 
of peat were being deposited. In 
Michigan and Wisconsin it was re- 


central Was 
in a line transect 
northern 


placed by hemlock, maple, beech, 
and yellow birch, whereas in Que- 
hee it chiefly yvellow-birch. 
There is, thus, every 
expressed by Potzger (7) that pine 
is no longer a elimatie elimax in 
most of the lakes region but that it 


was 
indieation as 


represents an edaphie or miero- 


climatic climax determined — by 
sandy soil. 

The Quetico-Superior forest is 
apparently still a climatic zone 
which favors pine. Along its north 
ern border it may perhaps be an 
ecotone between spruce-fir and pine 
(specifically jack pine) climaxes. 

The rather short initial spruce 
fir period is quite characteristic 


Fie. 18.—View of the Johnson Camp 
sog--typieal of the bogs bored in the 
Quetico Superior region. A carbon dat 
ing was obtained from the 8 foot level of 
this bog. 


and the 
intrusions broad- 
genera may with 
the xerothermic period postulated 
by Sears (71), for oak expressed 
itself in a prominent minor peak 
in profiles from bogs a compara- 
tively short distance to the south 
of the Quetico-Superior Forest in 
Hubbard County, Minnesota (7). 

The striking 
the 15 profiles are the close resem- 


along Mankato borders, 
consistent 


leaved coincide 


characteristics of 


blance of major waves of sueeession 
(Figs. 3-17). Sinee the geographi- 
cal extent is considerable, there re- 
mains little doubt that this sueces- 
was the result of climatic 
changes. It is, of course, difficult 
to define the climatie conditions 
which found expression in pine for- 
ests, but temperature may have 
heen one or ‘‘the’’ major factor as 
it is apparently today in northward 
extension of pine forests. The defi- 
nite greater importance of the bo- 
real elements in the Ontario loea- 
and more accentuated 
modal peaks of spruce and fir, cer- 
tainly justify the assumption of an 
ecotone condition somewhere in the 
central part to northern border of 
the Quetico-Superior forest, where 
black 
spruce, have a more favorable posi- 
tion than in the upper Minnesota 
forests, approximately 85 miles to 
the south (Figs. 3-17). 

On the other hand, it is some- 
what diffieult to aecount for the 
stronger pine element (presumably 
jack pine) in the earliest pioneer 
the Ontario stations 
15-17) than at the southern 
Minnesota locations (Figs. 3-14), 
where only Johnson Camp, Huba- 
chek, Lae La Croix, Tron Lake, and 
Olson bogs approach the percent- 


sion 


tions, 


boreal species, especially 


forests at 


(Flies 
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age of pine of those in the Ontario 
No doubt microclimatic 
factors made variations in forest 
types then as now, with differences 
in soil and amount of protection 
which gave the more sensitive pine 
an advantage. 


locations. 


The author has never felt jus- 
tified to consider paper birch a 
strong climatic indicator. In the 
Great Lakes region (except on Isle 
Royale) and southward to Indiana, 
Betula never appears very promi- 
nently, except oecasionally in an 
isolated foot-level, as at Fenske, 
Bally Creek, and Olson bogs. Even 
when it is abundantly represented 
in an entire profile the erratic 


peaks always remind one of Hal- 


liday and Brown’s (4) description 
of it in the Canadian forests of 
the present, ie. a tree favored by 
forest disturbances. 

One is always impressed with the 
definiteness that pollen profiles 
show at least the major climatic 
and vegetational changes bold 
outlines, as for instance the mid- 
profile decline of spruce, which ap- 
pears in all 15 bogs of the present 
study. This fact stamps it as a 
regional phenomenon and so a eli- 
matic factor. The close of the 
spruce-fir period and initiation of 
the pine dominance is, of course, 
placed definitely in time for the 
Quetico-Superior forest area by 
the carbon dating of peat from the 
8-foot level of the Johnson Camp 
Bog (Figs. 4-18). In view of the 
regional uniformity of the profiles, 
the age must be representative tor 
the pine period of the region. It is 
recorded by Libby (5) as 7,128, 
plus or minus 300 vears. 

As the dating 


work of carbon 


Pollen of black 
from photomicrograph 
magnification. 


Fig. 19. 
largement 
at 360 
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progresses we will gradually get a 
clearer picture of the changes pro- 
ected The 
pollen profiles indicate vividly the 


against definite time 
many generations of great pine for- 


ests which have uninterruptedly 
eceupied the region, and only in 
the more recent past declined some 


vhat as spruce and fir increased. 
Summary and Conclusions 


1. The paper 
files from bogs of the Quetico-Su- 


presents 15 pro 


perior region in’ Minnesota and 
Ontario 

Major waves of forest succes- 
sions are spruce-fir to pine, with a 
mid-profiles 
and fir declined to 


neeligible representation and 


secondary pulse at 


where spruce 
Ulmus, Quer- 
Tilia) 
and 
pine, compensated by 


hroadleaved genera 


eus, Carva, Jnelans, and 
had their best representation ; 
a decline of 
(especially 


of spruce 


black 
foot levels. 
The 


stations show a stronger represen- 


spruce) and fir at topmost 


more northern Ontario 
tation by boreal spruce and fir than 
the Minnesota bogs. 

4. The Ontario bogs close with 
a prominent black spruce-pine for- 
est (to all appearances jack pine) 
much the forest 
conditions there at present. 


which suggests 


5. Birch shows abundance only 
at a few isolated foot-levels, which 
probably means disturbances in the 
forest rather than climatic flictua- 
tions, 

6. Initiation of the long pine 
period following the rather sudden 
decline of spruce-fir has been car- 
bon dated at the 8-foot level of the 
The 


ave is given as 7,128, plus or minus 


Johnson Camp Bow (Fig. 4) 


300 years. 
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Chemi-Peeling Pulpwood in New York 


Peeling the bark off pulpwood in preparation for its use in paper mak- 


ing in an old endeavor in which the 


industry has recently taken a 


renewed interest and in which foresters are currently making sub- 


stantial progress. 


HIALF A CENTURY almost all 
pulpwood was sap-peeled in the for- 
What little bark 
vot knocked off in the river drive, 
so that all the pulp mill needed to 
produce bark-free 
washing drum. 


sit 
avo, 


est. was missed 


wood was a 
The searcity and 
high price of woods labor during 


and since World War Il 


the amount of sap peeled wood pro 


duced and compelled many mills to 
fill out with 
rough pulpwood. The acceptance 


their requirements 


of unpeeled wood presented a 
whole series of new problems, both 
technical and economic. One ap- 
proach was to install bark-remov- 
ing machinery at the wood yard. 
This both high capital 


and considerable maintenance costs 


involved 


and presented a new problem in 
bark disposal. Ideally, only clean, 
peeled wood should ever reach the 
mill, the bark being left behind at 
some po'nt where its disposal is 
cheaper than at the point of use 
Peeled many advan 
taves and they accrue all the way 


wood has 
from the stump to the paner ma 
chine, When pulpwood is debarked 
the 


bark is 


in the forest, commercially 
left 


vrew, to zo back into the soil. Since 


worthless where it 
bark makes up about 10 percent of 
the weieht of roueh wood. peeling 
reduction 
in both skiddine and trucking costs 
Then 
siderable 


ean make a substantial 

too, peeled wood loses eon 
bucking, 
with added savings on transporta 


moisture after 


tion. At the roadside and in stor- 


age at the mill neeled wood is less 


vulnerable to funei inseets 


When ronech 
to the chipner. the hark must be 


wood is fed directly 
divested and then washed from the 
pulp a waste of chemicals and an 
added pollution hazard 

the 


method, requires a lot of hard labor 


Sap-peeling, time-honored 


during a relatively short period in 


late spring and early summer. It 


works well on the conifers and on 
aspen and soft maple, fair on cher- 
ry end the birches but poorly on 
hard maple and beech. It has the 
added disadvantages of being 
strongly influenced by the weather, 
both 
conditions; of coming at the peak 


as to duration and working 


of farm labor requirements; and of 
with the when 
heat and insects make woods work 


coimeiding season 
something less than enjovable. 

Portable mechanical 
the drum, chain and floating-eut- 
terhead types have been developed. 


peelers of 


Most present designs handle short 
and small wood and are best suited 
to peeling at the landing. The 
chain machines work well only on 
fresh. spring-eut wood; the hand- 
fed tvnes are man-killers to boot, 
especially on knotty bolts. Cutter- 
heads are wasteful of fiber and not 
knotty 


good on irregular or 


sticks. 


too 


Chemi-Peeling Standing Timber 


The use of chemicals to facilitate 
the removal of bark from standing 
timber offers a fresh and eeonom:- 
cally sound anproach to this tough 
problem. Their emplovment simply 
to kill nothing new. As 
lone ave as 1931. Cope and Spaeth 
(5) perfected both a technique and 


trees is 


a tool for iniectine sodium arsenite 
with the object of deadening hard- 
trees. No then appre- 
elated its possibilities for making 


wood one 
peeled pulpwood, chiefly because 
aspen, a good sap-peeler, was the 
only hardwood for which there was 
an established market. 

It was not until 1942 that a pro- 
cedure for debarking trees by the 
aid of chemicals was developed in 
Canada and patented by A. R. 
White. Melntosh Hale 
have reported the subsequent. re- 
search that 
by the Canadian Forest Products 
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and (S) 


work was carried out 


David B. Cook and 
Lawrence S. Hamilton 


N. Y. State Conservation Department, 
Albany, and Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., respectively 


Paper 
But not un 


Laboratory and Marathon 
Mills of Canada, Ltd. 
til the Armstrong Forest Company 
of Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, be- 
came interested in chemi-peeling 
was a commercial technique per 
fected for debarking both hard 
woods and softwoods on a large 
They have not only made 
their research findings and experi 


scale. 


ence available to the forestry pro 
but have bought out 
White's U.S. Patent No. 2,324,968. 
Great President 
Ehirhart of Armstrong Forest 


fession also 


credit is due to 
Company tor dedicating these pat 
ent riguts to public use and to A, L. 
Bennett, their opera 
tion manager, for his work in de 
veloping and testing the Armstrong 
tecuuique (J). 


woodlands 


In New York a few chemi-peel- 
ing tests were initiated in the spring 
of 1900, many more in 1951 and 
1952. The authors have done a con- 
siderable amount of this work them 
and have observed much 
Of necessity, our 
They are 
in no way comparable with the de 
tailed 
being carried on by the chemical 


selves 
done by others. 
findings are empirical. 
and fundamental research 
debarking project at the State Uni 
New York College of 
Forestrv at Svracuse. We feel that 
it ean he practiced on an extensive 


versity. of 


seale wherever a market for peeled 
pulmwood exists. Tt also has an 
application in the produetion of 
romnd. neeled fencenosts destined 
to receive treatment with oil-soluble 


preservatives 


Advantages 


Chemi-peeling has several con 
spicuous advantages. It permits the 
treatment of enough trees during 
a relatively short spring season to 
insure year-round production of 
of 


been devel 


wood, 


peeled 
treated 


once a 
material has 


oped. Potential farmer producers 


| 
— 
| 
| 
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who cannot take time from spring 
work to cut and sap-peel pulpwood, 
‘an now treat quickly with chem 
eals, post poning the hie labor items 

Chemi-peeling 
faster and 
san-peeling. Re 


intil slacker times 
cleaner, less 
than 


resin. flow 


is much 
laborious 
dueed 


holts much nicer to handle 


makes coniferous 
As the 
trees stand dead. some of the eon 
fers lose a wood deal of moisture, 
vith wei¢ht decreases un to 19 per 
ont after 


fonr months treament 


Disadvantages 
The disadvantages of chemi-neel 
The chief snag is the 


between 


ing are few 
treatment and 
With most deciduous 
species trees treated one 
hest left standing until the follow 
the 
producer and 


time lae 
‘asv peeling 


vear are 


will 
to cover that span. The other is the 
of the chemieal. Sodinm 
the 


has given 


ing spring: contract 


eomsmrer 
toxieity 


irsenite is only eomnound 


vhich 


consistent results in a wide rance 


rood, anick and 
of snecies. Tn search of a less tovie 
omnonnd. the junior anthor has 
tested echromated zine chloride. am 
monium sninhamate. snl 
phate, 245-T 


phenol and Dow 


nentachloro 
Defoliant None 
comnarable with so 

Sinve 


ereosote 
vave results 


dium arsenite proper nre 
antions by the handlers ean elimi 
nate much of the hazard, this is not 


in insuperable disadvantace 


Equipment and Materia!s 


The equipment and materials for 
and easily 
A light sinele-bitted axe 
or, on small or thin-barked 
Scout hatchet: a 12-16 ineh 


f-quiart pail with a bail 


hemi-peeling are few 
required 


trees, 


spud; a 
ind a 2- or 3-ineh paint brush with 
<vnthetic bristles are all that are 
A doughnut-shaped dise of 


plywood floated in the pail will re 


needed 


The man doing the 
well to protect 


hands and arms from contact with 


lice slopping 
painting will do 
the solution either by wearing rub 
her gloves or by askin 
such as Pro-tek, a Du 
The Cornell Tree 


developed by ¢ ‘Tope 


protector 
Pont product 
Killing Tool 


and Spaeth (5) has also been found 


useful in treating small trees. This 
tool makes an incision through the 


hark and applies the solution, all 


in one operation, low on ths stem 
and without the operator having to 
bend over. On trees over 10 inches 
or on. thiek-barked 
the tool is not efficient. 


smaller trees, 

Sodium arsenite is commercially 
available in either powder or liq 
uid. Although the powder is cheap- 
er, the hazard and difficulty of dis 
solving it more than offsets the low 
er cost. Coneentrated solutions are 
sold under trade 
Atlas A’? Debarking Compound 
Chipman Chemical Company 
and Penite 6 (Pennsylvania Salt 
Co.) 
ers should be plainly labeled and 
the workers trained in emergency 
treatrent. Strong 
proximating 3 pounds per gallon’ 


hames as 


For safety, all contain 


solutions (ap 


should be used until more comnlete 
Weak 


have 


testing proves otherwise 


ones (1 pound per gallon) 
worked well on some SNeeies but the 
response is slow. As liquid arsenite 
is now priced at 65e to $1.50 per 
f.o.b. warehouse and a egal 
treat 15 to 25 eards its 
important. We bave 


solutions 


gallon 

lon will 
eost is not 
seepn no indications thet 


stroneer than 3 pounds do a better 


or quicker job 


The Operation 


Basically, the chemi-peeling op 
In the late 
June to 


eration is quife simple 
spring and early summer 

early August in New York 
the trees are growing rapidly and 


when 


peeling is easv. a girdle of bark 4 
to 6 inches wide is removed from 
the trunk, as low down as feasible 
Where possible it is best to bump 
the bark off with the back of the 
When the edge 


he exercised not to ent 


axe is used, care 


mst into 


trees with a cross 


the wood. On 
fibered 


or two axe strokes lenethwise will 


hark. like the birches. one 


permit a girdle to be easily spudded 
off. It is essential that the bark he 
the 


around. The freshly exposed wood 


completely removed all way 
is then thoroughly painted with ar 
senite solution, care being taken to 
The solution 


is absorbed so quickly that the gir 


soak the upper edge 


dle is dry within an hour or two. 
The day’s work should not. start 
until 9:00 A.M., by whieh 
hour growth is proceding rapidly 
6 


about 


It is perfectly possible for one 


man to do chemi-peeling. 
ever, the need for gloves or other 
protective covering makes a separa- 
tion of jobs between eirdling and 
painting much more efficient. One 
painter can keep up with fron) five 
to eight axemen. 
the 

evrowth the outer layers of wood 


During season of active 
carry most of the water supply up- 
ward to the leaves (2). The arsenite 
passes into this water column and 
is. quickly translocated upward, 
killing the cambium. If a too-heavy 
clip with the axe nicks the wood 
no arsenite will be drawn up and 
untreated 


a ercen streak of 


wood will remain alive, to which 


the bark will stick. On hardwoods, 
a strong solution put on early will 
show results‘within a month; with 
‘autumn will 


Ww ill he no 


‘ 


one, 
but there 
spieuous withering of foliage. Con- 
quickly, 


a weak eome 


early”? eon 


ifers respond ustially 


within two weeks. Chemi-peeling 
will kill the tree above the girdle 
but translocation downward at this 
season is shieht and the bark below 
the girdle will remain alive 
Sprouting is reduced but not en 
tirely prevented. In our experi 
beech root-suckers have not 
adversely effected, althouch 


this response may depend on the 


heen 
origin and vigor of the stand. Gen 
erally, the larger and more domi 
the tree, the better the re 


sponse to arsenite. 


nant 


The longer the tree is left after 
treatment, the the 
quired to vet the bark off 


labor re 
but ob 
he harvested be 


less 
viously it should 


fore Insect or funeus damave ov 
curs. Some Species hecome operable 
after After 


months and lasting until freezearp 


soon treatment four 
all conifers tested by us and also a 
few of the hardwoods peeled even 
more easily than in the sap season 
Most hardwoods require a winter’s 
the 


springtime all 


freezing and thawing before 


loosens By 


tested 


bark 


except Ww hite ash 


Species 


— 


of 


ind 


15 


peeled 


spring, 


soaked 


J 


tually falling off some species, leav 


the stem bare. Only 


rather than in strips 


1. Chemi peeled beech tree 


a frill of 


thin-barked 


tovether persistently In 


it was poor 


before the bark 
gotten off 


sprouts from the 


well; by midsummer the Response to Chemi-Peeling 
bark was thoroughly loose and ac- 


The exact pattern of response to 
chemi-peeling varies with species : 


with the Red pine. Needles turn a bright, 
birehes did the loosened bark hang — foxy red in 7-14 days. Bark peels 
the case well by October, comes off beauti- 
conifers, we fully the next spring. As the Pine 
have found that the moisture con- Sawyer (Monochamus) will attack 
tent of the bark effected the ease of — trees that still have bark on, all 
peeling, Dry bark came off in flakes merchantable material must be 
Peeling was peeled before July 1. 

vood.in November and again in the White pine. Responds like red 
but 
and July and dry stieks had to be | susceptible to insects and to blue 


in June pine but appears to be even more 


could be stain, if peeling is postponed too 


long 


a year after treatment, with heap of fallen bark 
lower edge of the girdle. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 

Norway spruce, Foliage dies 
within 2-3 weeks. In November 
bark comes off easier than during 
sap-peeling. Numerous branches 
interrupt the long slabs which 
would come off pruned trees. From 
suppressed trees, bark comes off in 
chips 

Balsam fir——Our experience is 
limited to a few trees on which re 
sults were excellent. This agrees 
with Canadian findings. 

White cedar. By autumn whole 
sheaths of bark can be pulled off 
by hand. This offers an easy way to 
peel posts, poles and eabin logs. 

Aspen The leaves blacken 
shortly after treatment. By late 
fall treated popple peels better 
than in spring. Even better re 
sults are obtained after winter 
weathering has loosened the hark 
There is pronounced surface dis 
coloration of the wood. 

Tronwood., Responds well Eley 
en months after treatment the jun 
ior author’s 3-vear old son pulled 
twenty-foot strips off standing 
trees; only the angle of pulling 
prevented the removal of even long 
er 

Birch. We have observed re 
sults on vellow, paper grey and 
Mack birch. It takes a strong, thor 
ugh treatment to kill anv of these 
ind manv trees leaf out the next 
season. The transverse fibers pre 
vent the bark from breakine up, 
Sut after the tree is felled, the 
sheath can be split with an axe and 
will then shin off. 

Beech This is the S64 diseo. 
‘ry. Beech e@irdles verv well by 
Sumping. Within a vear most of 
the bark will have fallen and the 
rest will be so loose that it) will 
‘ome off at the slightest disturb 
ince. Ingrown seams will cause 
trouble if not carefully worked to 
insure a complete girdle. Because 
f the tremendous quantities of 
heech unsuited to anv more exact 
ing use than pulpwood and the ex 
treme difficulty of sap-peeling it, 
the excellent response to chemi 
peeling is most important. 

Elm This species debarks es 
pecially well the first autumn when 
large sheaths can be pulled off by 
hand. 

Black cherry.— This is among the 
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first to show blackening of the foli- 
age. Bark separates well, in sheaths, 
but seldom fails. 

Maple.—Does not top-kill 
as readily as most species, vet peels 
well and promptly. On June 28, 
1952, the senior author treated a 
wolfyv, 24-inch dominant. Two 
months later, the bark was easily 
and cleanly peeled from the lower 
trunk vet the crown was appar- 
ently uneffected. In hard maple, 
‘“‘wreen streak’? seems to be espe- 
cially troublesome. 

Treats well with 
‘ereen streak’? problem. 


Red maple. 
this same ‘ 
After a vear, most of the bark will 


have fallen off 


Rasswood. Responds best to 
early-season treatment, a vear after 
which the ribbed bark comes off in 
lone strips. 
White ash. 
cles Investigated that does not re- 
in fact. the 
bark seers to stick even tighter 


This is the only spe- 
spond to chemi-peeling ; 


after treatment. 

After a treated tree has died and 
the bark loosened, the wood devel- 
ops a smooth, hard surface. The 
limbs, by then quite brittle. tend 
to break off when the tree is felled 
but leave stubs that take careful 
work to chop off neatly. Among 
brovd-leaved species. the wood re 
MelIntosh (7) re 
ports no weight reduction, at least 


mains quite wet 


unto 14 months. in the snecies with 
which be worked. But it appears 
that softwoods will dry out eonsid- 
erably. Perhaps the best onera 
tional proeedure will be to skid and 
buck the wood and pile it in wide 
Iv spaced ranks in the open for a 
couple of months before trucking. 
indication that 
chev i-neeled red pine develops few- 


There is some 


er and smaller checks than does 
san-peceled wood. which often opens 
un oa sinele split goine in to the 
This finer checking should 
better looking and 
stronger treated post 


center 


make for a 


Costs 


So far cost data for New York 
are too fragmentary to permit fair 
appraisal. One pulpwood buyer 
has offered to finance producers 


who would 
supplying the arsenite and paying 
Te per cord for the labor: both 


do chemi-peeling by 


purchaser consider 
Distriet For 
Kennedy has suceess- 


operator and 
the deal equitable. 
ester J. 
fully 
running 


treated two sizable stands 
heavily to  overmature 
beech, at costs for girdlinge and 
arseniting of $1.11 and $1.60 a 
cord. Plantation red pine require 
1!3 to 3 minutes per tree when the 
stems run 4-6 inches. Many more 
woodlot and large-scale operations 
are needed before satisfactory eost 
figures can be assembled but. it 
seems certain that they will be sub 
stantially lower than the price now 
paid for sap-peeling. 

The senior author (3, 7) has pre 
viously pointed out the potential 
danger of arsenite to wildlife. We 
believe that the Armstrony tech- 
nique, when properly used, is much 
less hazardous than other methods 
and that the risk to mammals, birds 
and fish will be but little 


Summary 

Chemi-peeling has startling pos- 
sibilities for the reduction of cost 
and the improvement of product in 
pulpwood production. It can he 
applied to a large volume of timber 
relatively time. The 
loosened bark will remain at the 


in a short 
stump where it can @o hack into 
the soil and not bheeowe a problem 
in the mill vard. For a nominal 
sum-—perhaps $1.50 a cord —eon-. 
siderable inventories of — peeled 
wood can be stored on the stump, 
to be cut and delivered as required 
It will permit the transportation 
of drier and hence lighter 
At the landing and in the mill 
vard, there will be less hazard from 
It is to be fer 
vently hoped that some of these sav 
ings will acerue to the benefit. of 
the forest landowner and that he. 
in turn, will put some of them baek 


wood 


decav and insects 


into growing better timber 
As a tool for forest management. 
chemi-peeling shows much promise. 
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The Effect of Fertilization and Iniury 
on the Cone and Seed Production 
of Loblolly Pine Seed Trees’ 


The frequent shortages of loblolly pine seed for natural reqeneration 


prompted investigation of ways to stimulate seed production of seed 


trees. Partial qirdling failed because, as applied, it was too mild an 


injury. Fertilization was not effective with 40-year-old trees, but siq- 


nific antly inereased the cone erop of 95 year ald trees. As ‘ rplained 


m Summary, the amount of fe rtilizer may have heen madequate for 


the 10-year-old trees 


LARGE AMOUNTS of seed are needed 
fo assure suecess in regenerating 
loblolly pine stands under even 
aged management. Insects birds, 
rodents, poor seedbed eonditions, 
and possibly other faetors, mav in 
fliet large losses. Many stands of 
pole size are now being harvested, 
however, because of the heavy de 
mand for pulpwood, and the re- 
maining seed trees are often too 
voun® to produce enough seed, es 
pecially in poor seed vears 

The snecess enjoved by agricul 
turists in inereasine the vields of 
field, forage. and orchard crops has 
suggested fertilization as one wav 
to increase the seed produetion of 
voune loblolly pine seed trees, Al 
though fertilization of forest trees 
has not been studied extensively, 
the few eases on reeord indicate 
that if can substantially increase 
seed production Gemmer (5 re 
corded the cone pro luetion of lone 
leaf pine trees that had been treat- 
ed with pine-needle muleh, sodium 
nitrate with and without irriga 
tion, irrigation alone. and a eom 
plete fertilizer with irrigation, Soil 
treatment for 5 vears resulted in 7 
to 30 times as many eones as on 
untreated trees. The complete fer 
tilizer plus irrigation produced the 
vreatest response, 62 cones per tree 
compared with 2 cones per un 
treated tree Chandler (2) fer 
tilized sugar maple and beech trees 
ina second-growth stand with vary 
ing amounts of nitrogenous fer 


This study was planned and installed 
on lands of the Camp Manufacturing 
Comnany, Ine., by K. B. Pomeroy and 
TI. H. Sims, silvieulturist and research 
eenter leader, respectively, of the North 
Coastal Plain Researeh Center, Franklin, 
\ t the time the study was started 


tilizer. Tle expressed the response 
to fertilization by the seeding in 
dex, which was the percentage of 
trees bearing seed multinlied bv 
the average percentave of the crown 
surface that hore seed In beech 
the seeding index of fertilized trees 
was 133 to 647 percent of that of 
the cheek trees. In manle the dif- 
ference amounted to 3.040 percent 
of the seeding index of check trees 
Detwiler (7) reported an oak shade 
tree that had produced 1 to 2 bush- 
els of acorns in wood seed vears 
hefore fertilization and 8 to 10 
bushels after an accidental, heavy 
fertilization. 

Girdling and banding bave also 
been used on an experimental scale 
to inerease fruiting. Pond (6) 
eirdled black ash trees by removing 
a ls-inch band of bark spiralled 
three times around the stem. bv a 
complete eirdle, and by a 
complete knife-eut  cirdle. The 
first two treatments killed all Trees, 
but the knife-eut stimulated 50 
pereent to produce seed eompared 
with 10 percent of the check trees 
that were fruitful. Arnbore (7 
partially eird'ted pines by making 
two semi-circular overlapping euts 
Treated trees produced 0.73 liters 
and cheek trees 0.35 liters of cones 
Similar responses have followed 
banding. 

In view of these results. a study 
was undertaken southeastern 
Virginia in 1948 to determine the 
effects of fertilization and injury 
on the cone and seed production of 
loblolly pine 


Procedure 


Two seed-tree euttings made in 
the winter of 1947-48 were chosen 
for the study. One stand was 25 
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Karl F. Wenger 


Silviculturist, Southeastern Forest Ex 
periment Station, U.S.D.A., Forest Serv 
ice, Asheville, 


vears old at the time of eutting 
and the other was 40 years old 
The soil was the same type and 
series, Norfolk loamy sand to sandy 
loam, at both locations and the site 
index was 80 feet 

Each of the following treatments 
was applied to 25. well-formed, 
sound, uninjured trees at each loca- 
tion in April 1948: 

1. No treatment. 

2. Knife-eut throueh the bark 
to the wood halfway around the 
stem 3 feet from the ground 

5 Twenty-five pounds of com 
plete fertilizer | syread 
around the tree to feet hevond 
the edve of the crown 

Fifty pounds of complete fer 
tilizer applied as in treatment 

The trees selected averaged 126 
inches d.b.h. in the vounver stand 
and 14.7 inches in the older stan 1. 

The rate of fertilizer application 
was based on the minimum amount 
per tree required to produce re- 
sponses in nut trees (3) and on 
the amounts anplied in Chandler’s 
(2) study. Twenty-five pounds 
of 7-7-7 fertilizer contains 1.75 
pounds each of total nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash. 

Cones were counted with bineen 
lars every fall from 1948 to 1951 
In 1948 only sound cones were 
counted but in the last three vears 
defective eones also were counted 
and were recorded separately. In 
1950 two sound cones were taken 
from each stndv tree, the seeds 
were extracted and cut, and the 
numbers of sound and defective 


seeds were recorded. 


Effect of Injury and Fertilization 


The total numbers of cones per 
tree produced under each treat- 
ment in 1950 and 1951 are shown 
for both locations in Table 1 
Treatment effects are reflected with 
vreater accuracy by the total num 
ber of cones per tree than by the 
number sound, because cone losses 
are independent of flowering 
Since treatments could not affect 
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TABLE 1. 


AVERAGE NUMBER oF CoNES PER TREE AccoRDING TO AGE, NUMBER OF 


GROWING SEASONS APTER TREATMENT, AND TREATMENT 


Cone yield of 
25-year old trees 


3 years after 
Treatment treatment 
Number 
None 
% girdle 
25 fertilizer 
50 fertilizer 
Average all 


trees 

cone production in less than three 
growing seasons, the production be- 
1950 is not shown. Loblolly 
pine cones require two growing 
seasons to mature, and flower buds 
must first be formed. 

The knife-cut injury failed to 
cause an increase in cone crop in 
both stands, apparently because 
the injury healed over before bud 
formation. Treatments were ap- 
plied late in April and by the end 


fore 


Cone yield of 

40-year old trees 

4 years after 
treatment 


4 vearsafter 3 years after 
treatment treatment 
Number Number 
191 
191 
201 
254 


enn 


Number 
149 
100 
176 
157 


146 


girdling and of partial girdling by 
removing a 14-inch strip halfway 
around the stem had been initiated 
in a partially-cut stand in 1947. 
The 14-ineh strip did not heal dur- 
ing the following season and tbat 
treatment caused a significant in- 
crease in the 1948 cone erop—5d3 
cones per tree compared to 15 per 
check tree. 

Both lightly and heavily fertil- 
ized 25-vear-old trees produced sig- 


year, but the production of the 
heavily fertilized trees was not siz- 
nificantly greater than that of the 
lightly fertilized trees. Apparently 
most of the additional 25 pounds 
of fertilizer was superfluous. 

In the next year all of the 25- 
vear-old trees produced more cones 
but the effect of fertilization had 
disappeared. The response to fer- 
tilmation only in the earliest pos- 
sible vear suggests that its effect 
was directly nutritional rather than 
indirectly through the development 
of more foliage and an increase in 
reserve carbohydrates, as seems to 
be true with deciduous species (2). 
If a vreater concentration of  re- 
serve carbohydrates following the 
development of more abundant and 
efficient foliage had caused the in- 
creased cone production, it seems 
likely that a response would also 


have been evident in the second 
effective year since the larger 


nificantly more than the 
check trees in effective 


cones 
the first 


of June all knife euts had healed. 
A small-scale test of full knife-cut 


250 D_4250 


25-YEAR-OLD SEED TREES 40-YEAR-OLD SEED TREES 


8 


fe) 


A 


NUMBER OF SOUND CONES PER TREE 


NUMBER OF SOUND CONES PER TREE 
(2) 


1950 


1948 1949 1951 1948 1949 1950 195! 


C--25 POUNDS OF FERTILIZER PER TREE 
D--50 POUNDS OF FERTILIZER PER TREE 


A--CONTROL(no treatment) 
B--PARTIAL KNIFE-CUT 


Fic. 1.--Trend of annual eone crops for treated seed trees (sound cones only 
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amount of foliage would still have 


heen present during the second 


rrowing season after fertilization 


me pro 
stand was 


the younger 


was not 


fertilization 
The 
er the 


trends of 


“one 
since treat 


Fieure 1 


with the re 


years 
ment, shown in sound 
*OnLES In Comparison 
reason for 
During first 


1948 through 1950, the 


rional trend sugvest the 
this hehavior 
three 


the 
years 
regional level remained low but in 
the last 1951, it 
to the level of 


nearly 

1947 
Since the large inerease 
erons of the 40-vear-old 
1950 oceurred in the face 
of veneralls 


thre vears after 


vear rose 
the bumper 
erop 

nm eone 
frees im 
unfavorable conditions 
release, if 
to the 


vounger 


attributed maints 
release, In the 

the trees that 
inereased their 


substantially, 


had been 
eone pro 
and even 
early so much as the old 
The vreat of the 


es to release have oh 


response 
may 
seured the effect of fertilization. or 
it maw he that the heavier 
fertilizer applieation was not 
enough 


even 


to inerease eone produe 
the 


The larger average cone crop 


tion sienifieantly in larger 
frees 
trees, 53 
cones per more the 
liehtly fertilized although 


not sienificant, does suggest an ef 


on the heavily fertilized 


tree than on 


trees, 


feet of fertilization that might have 
heen enhanced by heavier applica- 
tions 


The further increase in cone pro 
duction by both age classes in 1951 
was apparently caused partly by 
the continuing effect of release and 
partly by the improvement in cli 
ertiliza- 
tion contributed little, if anything, 


matic and evelie factors 


to that inerease sinee cone erops on 
fertilized trees were not significant 
lv greater than those on unfertil 
ized trees 
None of the 
cantly changed the percentage of 
the total 
if seeds per cone, or the percent- 


treatments signif 


lefeetive cones number 


we of sound seeds per cone, 


Practical Aspects of Artificial 
Seed Tree Stimulation 


Since the  knife-cut  girdling 


treatment apparently was not se 


vere enoueh fo cause an 


little can be 


in cone produetion, 
said about the practical usefulness 
The 


exists that injury treatments on a 


of such methods possibility 
practical scale might result in con 
siderable mortality or might reduce 
the of t} 

make them hight 


insect and disease attack 


trees enoneh to 


SUS ‘eptible to 


The responses to fertilization by 
both 


fertilization can increase cone 


trees of classes suecest 
that 


production 


ave 
significantly only in 
voune trees. Good forest man- 
loblolly 
stands as young as 25 vears to be 
the 
fertilization ig he 


\ ers 


agement does not permit 


harvested consequently 
when 


to Imerease seed produetion 
would be quite limited in praetice 


And though 


might substantially increase 


even ‘rtilization 


seed 


production of yvoune trees, initial 
establishment of reproduetion 
nueht not be much greater because 
of the 


post loge ine 


favorabilitv of 
seedbed conditions 
during the three vears needed for 
fertilization to be refleeted in seed 
The results of this 
suggest that fertiliza- 
tion for seed production is not very 


decline in 


production 
study thus 
promising for use in practical lob 
lolly pine management. 


The highly desirable coincidence 
of a plentiful supply of seed and a 
fresh seedbed can be assured by a 
more practical way of stimulating 


seed production the selection and 


release of seed trees three vears or 


the 
investigation of 


harvest eut. An 
that method will 
be reported in a forthcoming pub 


more before 


lication 

One situation in which fertiliza 
tion of seed trees is likely to he 
more profitable than in regenerat 
seed or 


ine a single stand is in 


chard eulture. Interest in seed or- 
chards is growing because of the 
increasing need for planting stock 
and 
the benefits to be gained from using 
The 


prices paid for loblolly cones in the 


because of the realization of 


seed of good genetic quality. 
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last few years, $2.00 to $3.00 a 
bushel, are in line with those paid 
for other orchard crops and there 
fore would justify considerable cul 


The 


results of this study suggest that 


tural work in seed orchards. 
fertilization can increase cone pro 


duction enough to make its use 
profitable in seed orchards but nu 
trient requirements, fertilizer com 
position, methods of application, 


need for cultivation, and similar 
problems, would have to be studied 
before proper fertilization recimes 
Problems of 


that kind can he studied more effi 


could he preseribed. 
ciently in a seed orchard itself than 
in seed-tree euttings aimed at re 


venerating stands 


Summary 


Twenty-five isolated seed trees 
in each of two locations were treat 
ed in one of the following 
A) one 
virdle halfway around 
(C). 2S. Ths: of 7-7-7 
and (TD) 50 Tbs 
tilizer per tree 

The virdle 
no increase in cone crop 

In the 25-vear-old stand lightly 


fertilized trees produced 98 cones 


Ways 
knife-eut 
the 
fertilizer per 


of 7-7-7 fer 


treathivent 


stem 
tree 


knife-cut produced 


per tree and heavily fertilized trees 
produced 123 cones per tree in the 
first effective vear (third growing 
season after treatment) compared 
to 36 per The 
difference between and 
fertilized not 
statistically significant 


check tree 
lightly 
was 


eones 


heavily trees 

Forty-vear-old trees did not re 
spond significantly to fertilization 
but 
compared to 71 cones per tree pro 


produced 209 cones per tree 


duced by the younger stand. This 
vreater production was attributed 
to a greater effect of release on the 
older trees. The results snegested 
that the 
plied was insufficient for the larger 
trees or that the effect of fertiliza 
tion was obscured by the great re 


amount of fertilizer ap 


sponse to release 

The effect of fertilization was no 
longer significantly evident in eith 
er stand in the effective 
although pro- 
duction was greater 


second 


vear, average cone 


The inerease 


2 
Although the level ‘EZ 
duction in ti older 
much b eher than 1 
the eff 
= 
« 
ert live 
: 
dnetion 
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was attributed mainly to the con- 
tinuing effect of release combined 
with more favorable climatie and 
eyclic factors. 

Treatments did not signifieantls 
affect the percentage of defective 
the total 


per cone, or the percentage of de- 


cones, number of seeds 


fective seeds per cone. 


Common Molds Affect 
Wood Properiies' 


The eommon molds that 


discolor the surface of peeled and 


green 


sawn pine wood can no longer be 
considered unimportant. Recent 
studies show that they greatly in- 
crease the permeability of southern 
pine wood to oil and water, and 
that--if established 
freshly eut surfaces 


quickly on 
they retard 
the development of some decay- 
causing fungi. 
nificant most 
properties of the wood 
Absorption was tested by soaking 


They cause no sig- 


losses in strength 


seasoned southern pine fence posts 
in an oil-based preservative (5 per- 
cent pentachlorophenol dark 
petroleum oil). The posts were 3 
to 4 
coated to prevent penetration from 
the ends. In five minutes, heavily 
molded posts absorbed 9 pounds of 


inches in diameter and end- 


‘Southern Forestry Note No. 83, South 


ern Forest Expt. Sta., New Orleans, La 
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the preservative solution per cubie 
foot of post, as compared with 5 
pounds for posts with light to me 
dium mold and 1 pound for those 
with no The 


often penetrated the heavily mold 


mold. preservative 
ed posts completely, but it seldom 
than O.1 inch 
sides of funeus-free posts. Pick-up 
of water 


went more into the 
During 2 
rain, heavily 
absorbed 28 to 30 
pounds of water, 


similar 
drizzling 


Wiis 
days of 
molded posts 
whereas unmold- 
ed posts took up only 7 or 8 pounds 


These findings help explain the 
variability often encountered in the 
development 


and application of 


schedules for applying preserva- 
tives. Obviously, a schedule suited 
to one lot of wood is unlikely to 
vive similar absorption and pene 
tration on another lot with a differ 
ent degree of mold infection. Such 
infections can, however, be kept 
within reasonably uniform limits 
by seasoning the wood in open piles 
or by spraying it with a fungicide 


$1. Derwiter, 8S. R 


1943. Better acorns 


form a heavily fertilized white oak 
tree. Jour. Forestry 41 :915-016, 
W. 1932. Well-fed pines 
produce more cones, Forest Worker 
8(3) 

6, Ponp, JAMES D 1936. Girdling for 
seed production. Jour. Forestry 34: 
78-79 


7. Trouspein, K. B. 195). 
loblolly 
Luimberman 183 


For casting 


pine cone erops Southern 


9297) :137-138 


Dip or spray treatments with 
fluoride solutions encourage heavy 
development of green mold. The 


mold in turn, through some anti 
biotic or competitive eect, helps 
check some important decay fungi 
In recent this fluoride-mold 
sequenee reduced losses in 


tests 
stored pine pulpwood. At present 


it seems more effective on pine 
pulpwood than the commonly used 
chlorinated phenol or organic mer 


eury fungicides. 


The treatment of 
wood may perhaps be facilitated 
by first using the fluoride solutions 
to induce molding. 


preservative 


sefore this is 
attempted, however, it will be nee 
essary to learn how well the per 
meable molded wood retains preser 
vative. The increased pickup of 
rainwater may also prove a disad 
vantage for produets exposed to 
the weather either before or after 
preservative treatment. 


Raven M. 
U.S. Div. of Forest Pathology. 
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The Role of Humanities and Other Liberal 
Courses in the Professional Forestry 
Curriculum’ * 


Tuis paver reflects the composite 
attitudes of some seven hundred 
practicing foresters. They provided 
the information I have summarized 
for you. 

Conflicting views and opposing 
interpretations require a brief dis- 
cussion of the definition of our 
topic. The terms ‘‘humanities,’’ 
‘‘liberal subjects,’’ and the closely 
associated ‘‘general education’’ 
signify many things to many peo- 
ple. This is due to the divergent 
views, presently in vogue, of their 
real meaning. Although the gen- 
eral objective of liberal education is 
fairly well agreed upon, the par- 
ticular mechanism of securing it is 
not so well understood. 

Liberal education as provided in 
the ‘‘humanities,’’ ‘‘liberal sub- 
jects,’’ and ‘‘general edueation”’ is 
intended to encourage the student 
in the fullest possible development 
of his capacities as a person and a 
member of society. Few will dispute 
this concept. Disagreement arises 
when the discussion turns to the 
specific d'sciplines that are essen- 
tial in achieving the goal. 

I intend to use the term liberal 
education in its broadest sense. In 
this paper, it will include the 
**elassical humanities’? (grammar, 
rhetoric, literature, mathematics, 
logie, and fine arts) together with 
the ‘‘modern humanities’’ (anthro- 
pology, economies, sociology, mod- 
ern language, history, and geogra- 
phy). It will embrace all knowledge 
about man. Interpreted this 
sense, humanities and liberal edu- 
cation are synonymous with social 


serences. 


A Study in Forestry Education 


Itumanities and other liberal 
courses are only a part of forestry 
training. The role of these dis- 

‘Paper presented at the joint S. A. F-.- 
©. 1. F. meeting, Montreal, Canada, Nov. 
1952. 

"Extracted from unpublished thesis en 
titled ‘‘a statistical approach to curricu- 
lum development in forestry’’ for Ph.D. 
at the State University of New York, 
College of Forestry. 


ciplines may be seen in proper 
perspective only after a look at the 
overall picture. What should a 
young man learn at forestry 
school?’ The answer, with all its 
ramifications, is of paramount im- 
portance. The individual needs 
sufficient technical knowledge to 
earn a living as well as a tunda- 
mental sense of values which will 
enable him to lead a full and well 
adjusted life. The profession de- 
pends upon the ethics and quality 
of its members for moral tone and 
progressive development, and the 
nation expects the forester, as an 
educated man, to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in this 
great democracy. It is the task of 
the schools, and of society—the 
home, the church, and so on—to 
meet this challenge in education. 

There is little doubt that almost 
every graduate of an American for- 
estry school has, at one time or an- 
other, weighed what he learned in 
college against the knowledge he 
felt he should possess to function 
best as a forester and a free citizen. 
Thus, the question of training has 
been personalized probably 
answered not once but many times 
by most practicing foresters. In 
1949-50 L undertook to discover 
just what knowledge and skills the 
average graduate believed neces- 
sary for the successful pursuit of 
the profession. A mailed question- 
naire was used to secure this infor- 
mation, 


The Sample 


The value of the study rested 
upon the representativeness, the 
professional education, and the 
post-graduate experience of those 
furnishing information. Thus, 
reference to the composition of the 
sample may make results of the 
study more acceptable. Several fac- 
tors were considered in selecting 
the group to be queried. First, only 
those persons were included who 
appeared to be working in the type 
of forestry job that a graduate of 
general forestry or forest manage- 
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John W. Barrett 


Assistant professor of silviculture, Col- 
lege of Forestry, State University of 
New York, Syracuse. 


ment might be expected to fill. See- 
ond, the sample was confined to 
foresters located in the Northeast, 
South, Far West, and Washington, 
D. C. Finally, all graduates of 
Yale, University of Michigan, and 
the State University of New York 
College of Forestry, together with 
a selected group of graduates of 
other schools were included if they 
apparently met the first two qualifi- 
cations. The restrictions were made 
so that sample totals would remain 
within manageable proportions, vet 
the component subgroups would be 
sufficiently large to permit statis- 
tically sound manipulations. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 
the sample in 1949. It was most 
gratifying when the final returns 
showed a response of about seventy 
percent—furnishing a working 
sample of over seven hundred 
practicing foresters. A check back 
on the composition of the sample 
against a known listing of all 
graduates of one college indicated 
that the sample was fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole forester 
population. 

Some confidence may be gained 
by noting that a number of indi- 
viduals of responsibility and pres- 
tige in the forestry field returned 
questionnaires. Identified in’ the 
group are at least sixteen state 
foresters, two Forest Service 
regional foresters, nineteen forest 
supervisors, four directors of for- 
est and range experiment stations, 
two National Park Service super- 
intendents, one Indian Service 
forest supervisor as well as promi- 
nent private and consulting for- 
esters whose position titles are per- 
haps not so elearly defined and 
subject to classification. It is quite 
likely that additional returns were 
received from persons of high rank 
who could not be identified becanse 
of the anonymous nature of the 
questionnaire. 


The Survey Instrument 


The questionnaire was designed 
to find areas of desirable knowledge 
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Speaking and Writing cece cece cece cece coco @ 


Forest Regulation e800 se08 e808 e008 
Silvics e808 e800 e208 see8 coco 
Fire control e800 e880 e208 e008 
Mensuration 2808 e800 e200 e208 cone 
Regional Silviculture 0000 cooe ecco cool 


Human Relations-Applied Psychology cove coco 
Forest Administration cece cove. coco 


Aerial Photogrammetry eeee eeee eeee 
Principles of Economics cece cece cece 


Seeding and Planting cece cose coo 
Forest Accounting cece coos cose coo 


Forest Soils cece e880 e008 
Personnel Management 0000 e000 cece ecco 


Wood Technology cece cove of 
United States History eeee eeee eeee eeee eeee 
Uses of Wood coco coco 
Unions-Labor Relations cece eevee 
Forest Genetics cece coco coo cll 
Wildlife Management cece coco o 
Inorganic Chemistry 0808 e808 


Internal Combustion Engines coe 
Principles of Animal Biology 


Foreign Language cose . 


Fic. 1.Courses ranked in order of their rated importance’ and zones within which the average (arithmetic mean) for each 
course would be expected to oceur 19 out of 20 times with subsequent samples. 


"Seale points ranging from 0-NO importance to 10-UTMOST importance. 
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and skills in terms of courses of 
study Descriptions of subjects 
were used rather than conventional 
course names. <All too often, be 
cause of course presentation or in- 
structor personality, a particular 
name may have a definite connota- 
tion that is unrelated to the im 
portance of the knowledge pertain 
ing to the subject. We wanted our 
respondents to look at the courses 
objectively in terms of their useful 
ness to the individual on the job 
and not in light of previous school 
experience 

lifts seven subjects were selected 
as having some conceivable im 
portance to the forester. Certainly 
the list was not all-inelusive. How 
ever, the major hiolowical, physical, 
social. mathematics-engineering, 
and technical forestry areas were 
salt pled The chosen subjects in 
eluded all of the orthodox general 
forestry courses as well as several 
that are a far erv from the usual 
eurriculim listings 

A rating scale was provided with 
each course description. Thus, each 
course was treated as an entity by 
the respondents. An evaluation of 
relative value of disciplines was not 
made by the rater. Instructions 
on the questionnaire were as fol- 


lows: 


like your assistanee de 
knowledae or skills nan sue 
er should possess, Following 
stitements about fields of 

skills eneh of whieh wou 
important to the 

eter Would vou pense 
vour attitude to ench statement 
one of th numbers on. the 

»>the left of the statement. O point 
no importance, the seale pomt 

for wimost importanes The 
 indiente even groduntions be 
extremes, Your ratings should 


preponderantly on your own 


The survey instrument was com 
pleted by the inclusion of a series 
of questions that would permit the 
sample to be classified into various 


eatevories 


Results of the Study 


Overall Ranking of Subjects 
The arithmetic mean of the 
ratines was ealeulated for each of 
the subject descriptions ineluded in 
the questionnaire. Based upon this 
average, the subjects then could be 


ranked in order of their rated im- 
portance. The relative position of 
courses in the array manifests the 
combined thoughts of the respon- 
dents about the needs of the sue- 
cessful practicing forester for the 
described subjects. The array is 
presented in Figure 1. 

We can observe that a number 
of the subjects falling in the top 
half of the array are not now found 
in the usual forestry eurriculum. 
lor the most part these are the 
liberal courses. On the other hand 
some of the generally accepted 
‘*forestry’’ disciplines are located 
in the bottom half. 

A brief explanation of the sta- 
tistical measures relating to Figure 
1 is in order. The blocked-in zone 
for each course indicates the range 
within which the arithmetic mean 
would he expected to oceur for 
nineteen out of twenty subsequent 
samples. The upper and lower 
limits of each zone were defined by 
the relation of -© two times the 
standard error of the mean. It is 
apparent that at this level of statis- 
tical reliability, the anticipated re- 
arrangement of courses by other 
practitioner samples would not be 
vreat. 


Analysis of Group Opinions 


The classification questions made 
it possible to divide the sample into 
sub-groups and determine average 
sub-group opinion for each course. 
Thus, comparisons could be made 
among sub-groups differentiated by 
employer, type of job, region in 
which working, salary, college 
attended, ete. Almost without ex 
ception the greatest differences in 
opinion were found in the analysis 
of sub-groups defined by their type 
of job. classifications were 
land management, logging, 
ministration, research, extension- 
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public relations. Apparently these 
sub-groups are more likely to have 
opposing opinions on forestry edu- 
cation than are sub-groups of prac- 
titioners differentiated by other 
characteristics. 

The influences of various forestry 
schools upon the opinions of their 
vraduates are also disclosed. The 
results are most revealing. Of the 
fifty-seven course ratings there is 
not a single instance of a statistical- 
lv sound difference of opinion 
among the sehool groups, Yale, 
Michigan, New York, and others, 
concerning the merit of a 
ticular subject. Seemingly, the eol- 
lege which a_ forester attended 
exerts a relatively minor influence 
on his professional attitudes and 
opinions as respects the points 
brought under consideration in this 
study. 


The Common Courses in General 
Forestry 


What constitutes the basic, com- 
mon fund of knowledge of profes 


sional forestry? This question, a 
most controversial one, is presently 
receiving much attention. Personal 
interest has often beelouded ob 
jective consideration of the mat 
ter. 

Here we can analyze the opinions 
of a large number of foresters, em 
ployed in a variety of jobs, about 
the essentials of forestry. Thus, it 
may become possible, through 
examination of those opinions, to 
discern the group of subjects which 
eon prise the basis of understand 
ing for general forestry. Evidence 
is thereby substituted for indi 
vidual pronouncement. 

A comparison was made of the 
thirty subjects rated highest by 
each of the type of job groups, 
i.e. land managers loggers, ad- 
ministrators, research men, and 


TABLE 1 COMMON SuBpsects FOUND IN FACT! OF THE TOP PREFERENCE LISTS OF ALL 
Five Tyrer or Jos Grours! 


Spenking and Writing 
Citizenship Government Trigonometry 


Iluman Relations Surveying I 


Nerial Photogrammetry 


Principles of Eeonomieces Drawing 
Forest Cost Control Mensuration 
Forest Valuation 


Forest Reonomies Logging 


nilrology 

Silvies 

Practiee of 
Silvien!ture 

Forest Pathology 

Fire Control 


Forest Regulation 


Courses are listed by subject matter, not order of importance. 


We 
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extension-publie relations special- 
ists. Certain courses were found in 
each one of these five top preference 
lists. These might be said to consti- 
tute the common courses that are 
the core of general forestry. Table 
1 lists these subjects. 


The Role of Liberal Subjects in 
Forestry Education 
The individuals participating in 
the study were requested to rate 
the subjects according to the im- 
that 


their success as a forester. 


portance of information to 
Certain- 
lv this request would tend to stimu- 
late thinking 
lines 


along professional 
the results of the 
should support the belief 
held by many that the practice of 


llowever. 


forestry is appreciably broad and 


liberal. The foresters replying to 


the questionnaire placed high 


value on those areas of 


knowledge 


relative 
concerned 
vith social relationships and life in 
the the liberal 


jects. 


which are 


community sub- 
Referring once more to the array 


of courses according to their 


average rating, we observe that our 
sample believes the ability to speak 
and write effectively is the most im 
portant attribute a forester may 
This skill ranks well above 
Human Re- 


Citizenship-Government, 


POSSESS 
ill others Further, 
lations, 
and Personnel Management are all 
the half of the 


ranked subjects. Sociology narrow- 


included in top 
lv misses the top group and it ts 
likely that some subsequent samples 
right place it there. Also, [History 
of the United States was considered 
more important than Uses of Wood, 
and the study of Classical Himani- 
ties more important than Forest 
(ienetics or Wildlife Management. 

sizeable the re 


spondents amplified their scoring of 


number of 


the subjects described in the ques 


tionnaire with written comments. 


This contribution was over and be- 


vond the rating of the statements’ 


and would probably reflect a rather 
strong opinion on the part of the 
These comments offer 
the 
average results of the scoring. They 


respondent 


substantiating evidence to 


may be grouped into the following 


classifications : 


Percent 
sample ex 
presaing an 
opinion on the 
topte 


Comment 


Ability to speak and write 
clearly, concisely, and con 
vincingly; salesmanship 9 

Understanding of human re 
lations, ability to work 
with and understand peo 
ple; personnel management 

Better acquaintance with so 
cial understand 
ing of administration; 


SCIENCES; 


business 


methods; eco 

nomics; accounting; cost 
accounting. 6 

Broad, basie, adaptable edu 
ention 6 


Understanding of 
lie eds; 


soeial 
apprised of 
munity and citizenship re 

sponsibilities 5 


com 


More practical experience 
and training 
Include more of humanities 


in aeademiec training; more 

edueation for living 3 
\bility to analyze problems; 

d velopme nt of good judg 


ment; objective scientific 
approach 3 
Miscellaneous 4 


This would seem to indicate that 
the schools are doing a vood job 
in professional education. Only five 
percent of the respondents were so 
with needed 


concerned improve 


ments in forestry instruction that 
they made the effort to mention it 
specifically. The major deficiencies 
appear to lie outside the traditional 
professional area-—a 


new supple 


menting area in forestry training 
the area of liberal subjects, the 


social sciences, 

An evaluation of the opinions of 
College of Forestry graduates, State 
University of New York, made by 
Dr. Paul F. 1950) per 
mits a broader generalization of the 
attitude of the 


adequacy of professional 


Graves in 
foresters about 
their 
training. Approximately seventy 
percent of the entire alumni group 
of this institution, a total of 1268 
persons, responded to Dr. Ciraves’ 
questionnaire. In addition to gen 
eral forestry, this sample included 
graduates of curricula in pulp and 
tech 
nology, wood util’zation, and land 


paper manufacture, wood 
scape and recreation management 
In the findings and conclusions of 
this study Dr. Graves states: 


There has been no indication of any 
lack’ of technical proficiency on the part 
of the graduates. .. It was found that 
none of the graduates of any period listed 
Also, 
large numbers of the alumni have pointed 
out the high quality of the basic technical 
training they received. 


a need for more technical training. 


Forestry as a growing profession seems 
no longer served effectively by the gradu 
ate who is primarily a technician. Gradu 
ates reported heavy inadequacies in their 
educational preparation 
broader overview 


concerning the 
necessary for fitting 
their work into the needs and welfare of 
society, and also concerning the human re 
lationships and responsibilities of domo 
cratic living. Alumni exhibited a 
strong feeling that considerably 
non technical instruction 
available, most 
such 


more 
being given 
social 
government, communi 
eations, business, psychology and philoso 
phy 


should he 
emphasis 
et 


areas ais 


human relations, 


Thus, the 
of my study are somewhat ramified 
broadened by Dr. 
survey to the 


more specific findings 


and Graves’ 
encompass overall 


profession, 


What this Means in Terms of 
Forestry Education 


Forestry in this country has 
been recounized as a combination of 
At the 


Was ob 


natural and social sciences, 
turn of the century, it 

in effect, that the 
must work with people as well as 
Pinchot wrote in 1914: 


served, forester 


Trees 


The usefulness of the Supervisor (For 


est Serviee) depends as much upon his 


good judgment, his ability to meet men 
ind do business with them, and his knowl 
dye oof jocal necds and loeal affairs as 
does upon his knowledge of the forest 
teolf 
Yet, if appears that many peo- 


ple have either failed to possess the 
streneth of their convictions or did 
not eateh the full import of the 
idea, An examination of the pres 


ent forestry school curticula sup 


ports this statement. Courses deal 
Ing with the understanding of and 
ability to vet alone with people are 


CONSPICUOUS by their absence 


In this very important considera 
tion, it would appear that the field 
practitioner respondents are more 
liberal in their concept of essentials 


in forestry training than are the 
forestry schools. We must heed the 
counsel of the state forester who 


said, ‘‘A professional training will 
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help a man secure a job, but the 
manner in which he gets along with 
people and the horse sense which he 
uses in applying his professional 
training will determine his success 
or failure in performing the job.”’ 
We must heed the regional forester 
believe that 
of the failures are personal prob 


who advises, ‘‘] most 
lems which develop with our per 
the indi- 
vidual’s inability to get along with 


sonnel as a result of 
his co-workers, his superiors, men 


under his supervision, or other 


folks with whom he comes in con 
the performance of his 
work.’’ We the 


lament of the young forester that 


tact 
must listen to 
he failed on his first job because 
of the lack of training in human re 
The list of such comments 

Certainly, the foreeful 
the respondents Is 
mandate for a change. We should 
expect that the schools more nearly 
fulfill the stu 
dent and to society. 


lations 
is long 
expression of 


their obligation to 


It has always been the problem 
of these educators who would help 
to bring about curricular changes 
to persuade others to give up what 
was once a good arrangement even 
when it has long ceased to provide 
the best service. Perhaps the foree 
of the opinion expressed by the 


large samples in the two mentioned 


surveys will be sufficiently great to 
overcome curriculum inertia. 
Hlaving noted the shortcomings 
of forestry education in respect to 
liberal education, the responsible 
should offer suggestions for 
improvement. Corrective measures 
might proceed along several lines. 
the 
study should not be so burdensome 


First, forestry course of 
as to prohibit most students from 
participating in extra-curricular 
Much can be gained by 
the life 
outside the classroom. Many alumni 
have charged that they failed to 
benefit 
their college experience because of 


activities 


active interest in college 


derive the maximum from 
heavy schedules. 
Second, the 


courses may be 


technical forestry 
used as media for 
providing some liberal education 
Reports, term papers, class discus- 
sion, and talks by students in the 
classroom may do much to improve 
skill in communication, providing 
the instructor is conscientious and 
the 
the 
are 


thorough his assistance to 
and his 


Forestry 


student eriticism of 


presentation camps 
ideal for training in leadership, in 
social responsibilities, and in gen- 
eral experience in getting along 
with others 

Finally, the 


esters participating in the survey, 


according to for- 
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there should be a change in course 
The shift 
biological 


emphasis, seems to be 
the and 


especially the physical sciences to 


from more 
ward the social sciences. Speaking 
and writing, citizenship, human re 
lations, and economics were stressed 
by the respondents. Yet, these sub 
jects are not displayed as prom! 
nently in forestry college eurricula 
the lower rated 
physical 


“as are some of 


and sc1ences 


Courses designed to offset the de 


biological 


ficiencies should be incorporated in 
to the curriculum. 

the 
spondents’ opinions makes it ap- 


In conclusion, force of re 
parent that the present scheme of 
education does not fully meet the 
needs of the practicing forester 
They imply that certain additional 
liberal subjects are essential for the 
successful practice of forestry 
Many advise that the burden of 
heavy loads must be 
lightened to the student 
the maximum benefit from the col 
legiate environment. To accomplish 
this, it is obvious that deletions or 


scholastic 


permit 


course combinations must be mac 
in the present orthodox course of 
This is the challenge to 
educators. Forestry edu 
cation keep abreast of the 
dynamic needs of a growing pro 


study. 
forest ry 
must 


fession and a complex society. 
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In the JouRNAL OF ForestRY, 48 : 
443-44 (September 1950), Gustaf 
Juhren reported success in a south- 
ern California experiment in pro- 
tect'ng direct seeding from animals 
by the use of beer cans. Mr. Ezra 
Miller of the Los Angeles county 
Department of Forester and Fire 
Warden has another 
method of accomplishing the same 
result and more. 

With 


large 


developed 


one or two strokes of a 
combination hoe-rake the 
planter chops about eight inches 
into the soil; he breaks this soil 
up and tamps it firmly back into 
place with the tool; then into a 
depression made by a wing- 
nut on the tool he puts two or 
three seeds (pre-germinated or not, 
according to the species and time 
of planting) barely 
them with soil. Next he lays on a 
four-inch square of newspaper or 
toilet paper and covers jit with 
mineral soil to a depth of one- 
fourth to one-half inch according 
to the size of the seed; and firms, 
then gently rakes the surface. The 
entire operation takes 30 to 45 
seconds. 


eovers 


The eight-inch digging aerates 
the soil, improves moisture pene- 
tration, and makes sure there is no 
large rock to obstruct the taproot. 
The paper prevents the aroma of 
the seeds from coming up, and so 
animals and birds do not find the 
seeds. Also the paper, even after 
it has become decomposed, greatly 
reduces evaporation from the soil. 


In fall plantings Miller 
newspaper; the winter rains soften 
the paper enoug! to let the coty- 
ledons push up through. 
times to make sure he cuts a small 
incision in the paper. In later 
plantings he uses the thinner toilet 
paper. 

With this method Miller has had 
very high survival in rodent in- 


uses 


Some- 


Notes 


A Method of Direct Seeding in Rodent Infested Areas 


of Summer Drought 


fested areas and under the most 
adverse weather conditions. Dur- 
ing the past four winters he has 
established good experimental 
stands as follows: 

1. On new burns at Flintridge, 
at an elevation of 1,600 feet, and 
near Saugus, elevation 4,000 feet 
Pinus coultert and several other 
species. 

2. On road fills of the Angeles 
Forest Highway, elevation about 
4,000 feet—P. coulteri and others. 

3. At Little Gleason, elevation 
6,000 feet, where brush had been 
bulldozed out—Pinus jeffreyi and 


others. 
4. Horse Flats, elevation 
6,000 feet, in a ponderosa-Jeffrey 


pine area where ‘ae forest is scanty 
because soil conditions prevent the 
natural seed crop from reaching 
mineral soil— P. jeffreyt and P. 
coulteri. 

In some areas birds nip off the 
seed hulls as soon as the cotyledons 
lift them above the surface. Where 
experience shows that this happens, 
Miller applies a small conical wire 
screen fastened securely to a stake 
which is driven part way into the 
ground. give protection 
against this type of injury but they 
sometimes damage or kill seedlings 
during hot weather by 
overheating. 

Josern G. 
Berkeley, California 
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causing 


Cost of Pruning 
Longleaf Pine 


The benefits of pruning longleaf 
pine have often been pointed out, 
but the costs have received less at- 
tention because most longleaf prun- 
ing has been on a small seale. This 
note reports the costs of pruning 
than 


more 4,800 longleaf pine 
trees on the Palustris Experi- 
mental Forest, near Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 
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The work was done in 1950, in 
a 100-acre plantation established 
in 1934-35. Trees had been planted 
at rates ranging from 250 to 2,500 
per acre, but by 1950 most of the 
area was relatively open and typi- 
cal of commercial longleaf planta 
tions in Louis‘ana. 


Treatments tested were: 1. Prun 
ing all trees to a height of 17 feet; 
2. Pruning about 100 of the best 
trees per acre to 17 feet; 3. Prun- 
ing 100 of the best trees per acre 
to two-thirds of the total height of 
the tree. 


Pruning was done by a two-man 
crew under close supervision. Each 
man had a hand pruning saw and a 
pole saw with a sectional aluminum 
handle. The hand saw was used 
exclusively on branches up to 7 
feet above ground, and the pole 
saw exclusively on higher branches. 
The pole saws had 20-inch eurved 
blades cutting only on the pull 
stroke and adjustable heads to vary 
the angle of the blades. 


Results 


Size of tree significantly influ- 
eneed pruning costs (Table 1). 
Total work time, ineluding walk- 
ing time and a prorated share of 
delay time, ranged from % man- 
minutes for trees 4 inches d.b.h. to 
6 minutes for 8-inch trees. At labor 
rates of $0.85 per hour, plus $0.25 
for transportation, supervision, in- 
and overhead, pruning 
costs per tree averaged from 5.4 
to 11.1 cents. The advantages of 
pruning when trees are small is 
highlighted by the faet that the 
cost for a 4-ineh tree was less than 
half that for an 8-inch tree. 


The time of 
pruning of about 100 trees per 
acre under each of four different 
stand densities is given in Table 
2. Stand density had pro- 
nounced effect on average pruning 


suranee, 


average one-log 


time per tree. The ease of getting 
about in open stands somewhat off- 
sets the added labor of pruning the 
large branches that open-grown 
trees develop. Where all trees were 
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pruned to a height of one log in 
stands ranging from 30 to 111 trees 
per acre, cost per tree was similar 
ly unaffected by stand density 
Pruning above the first log was 
expensive. This was demonstrated 
when pruning to two-thirds of the 
total height of the 
pared to one-log pruning in stands 


hoth 


per 


tree was com 
of comparable stocking. In 
100 


types of pruning, trees 
acre, averaging 6 inches in d.b.h., 
were treated. Tigh pruning aver- 
aged 23 feet up the bole, or almost 
114 logs, and required 5.50 man 
minutes per tree. One-log pruning 


required 3.29 man-minutes per tree 


Summary 


In summary, pruning of long 


leaf pine appears most practical 


pruning 
time 
per tree 


umber 


Vinuntes 
100 3.39 
100 71 
1.01 
x4 4.04 


fron 4 to 6 
Longleaf trees of th's 
size will exceed 30 feet in total 
height They therefore be 
pruned to one log in a single op 
over 40 


percent of their live erown, which 


when trees 


inches d.b.h 


average 


ean 


eration and will retain 
is enough for eontinued rapid di 


ameter Cost of treating 
trees of this size is relatively low 
This study indicates that one hun- 
dred per acre can be 
pruned for $5.50 to $6.00 
Prunine to 114 logs would almost 


double this eost. 


such trees 


about 


Haroup J. Derr and 
F. MANN, JR., 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, 


Forest Service 


The Association of Consulting Foresters’ 


Shortly after the close of World 
War Il, the number of consulting 
foresters in the United States had 
increased to several times the num 
ber engaged in that work when the 
war began. As the number steadi 
lv grew, some of the newcomers 
felt an 
thing which would help them with 
the problems encountered in what 


inereasing need for some 


was to them a relatively new and 
growing field of enterprise 

These new problems were myr 
iad, but among the more impor 
tant were how to preserve the good 
reputation of the forestry profes 
sion against incompetent and dis 


Kiditor’s Note The 
Consulting Foresters, while not a Di 
vision or affiliate of the S.A.F., 
related as to membership. It 
of its two annual meetings in connection 
with the S.A.F. annual meeting and this 
meeting is open to attendance by non 
members of the association 


Association of 


is closely 


holds one 


honest individuals who cared only 
for a temporary personal gain, and 
how to exchange information of 
particular and peculiar value to 
forestry consultants. Even before 
the adoption of a code of ethics by 
the Society of American Foresters 
most members of the profession ad- 
hered to certain well known ethical 
but, as in any large 
vroup, it was inevitable that a few 


standards, 
would not do se. There were some 
so-called consulting foresters who 
were not members of the Society 
either through choice or because 
lacked eligibility. The So- 
ciety’s JOURNAL OF Forestry, 
valuable aid to the 
consultants, could not provide 
types of information for 
which they began to feel a special 
need 


while a new 


some 


Correspondence between a nuin- 
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ber of the consultants brought these 
and similar problems into sharp 
focus, and some of them agreed to 
explore the question of forming an 
organization at the 1948 annual 
meeting of the Society of Ameri 
The So 


ciety provided a meeting room and 


can Foresters at Boston. 


cooperated in every way possible 
meeting 
meeting 


to insure suecessful 
Those attended the 
were not the consultants alone, but 
there from 
nearly every branch of the profes 


who 


were representatives 


sion. 
The 
most of those who were actually in 


Boston meeting convineed 
the consulting field that an orean 


ization of consultants was badly 


needed. There was some diseussion 
as to whether the new organization 
should be a division of the Society 
of American Foresters or complete 
lv independent. In view of the fact 
that the Society had a 
large number of divisions with thi 
attendant problems of meeting 
places and schedules, the fact that 
fide were 
not members of the Society, and 
the Society. the fact that 
all divisions more or. less 
Society 
the latter course was chosen. 
The made at Boston led 
to subsequent meetings and to the 
the 
Consulting Foresters. 


already 


some bona consultants 
and 
were 


‘open’? to all members, 


start 
Association of 


constitu- 
tion was adopted and the organ 


formation of 


ization was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of North Carolina 

The provides that 
only bona fide consulting foresters 


constitution 


mav become members of the asso 
ciation. and the qualifications for 
membership are set forth as fol 
lows: 

(a) Possession of a degree from 
a college or university approved 
by the executive board of this asso- 
ciation. 

b) At least five vears experi 
ence in practical forest administra 
tion including 
one vear as a consulting forester 


and management 

(ec) A consulting forester is de 
fined as a technically trained pro 
fessional forester who devotes not 
less than 75 pereent of his working 
time each year to performing any 


mst) 
DIAMETE » AVERAG TIME PER TREE OF SELECTIVE 
Ga Co [Ne DING ND G 10 In STANDS OF 
WaALt ‘ \ DENSITIES 
\ erage Trees Total 
inches Cost per tree Trees diameter pruned 
per aere of pruned per 
aute ent 
Mir Cer number trees nere 
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or all types of technical forestry 
work including the protection, de- 
velopment, management and _ utili- 
zation of land and forest resources. 


Ilis work is done on a fee or eon- 
tract basis and his services are 
available to the general public 


rather than to a single full-time 
employer. 

(d) Payment of initiation fees 
and dues as established by the as- 
sociation and set forth in the by- 
laws. 

(e) The association acting 
through its executive shall 
be the sole judge of the qualifica- 
tions of the members, except that 


board 


appeal may be taken from the de- 
cisions of the executive board as 
provided in the by-laws. 

As a result of the prerequisites, 
many applications for 
ship in the Association of Consult- 
ing been 
proved. A large membership is not 
the aim of the but 
rather the maintenance of high 
standards of conduct and perform- 
ance within the consulting branch 


member- 


Foresters have disap- 


assoelation, 


of the profession, 

Through its executive vice presi- 
dent in 
tion keeps a close watch on pro- 


Washington, the associa- 


posed forestry legislation, and _ it 
has actively opposed bills it con- 
sidered harmful to the profess‘on 
and to the welfare of American en- 
and those it 
deemed beneficial. 

personalized, impression-type 


terprise supported 


seal has been designed which mem- 

bers may use on their professional 

reports and maps to proclaim their 

membership in the Association of 

Consulting Foresters and to sym- 
bolize reliability. 

J. Arwooo WiitMan, 

Consulting Forester, 

Glendon, North Carolina. 


Redcedar Nursery Tests 
by T.V.A. 

Since 1949 T.V.A. has conducted 
exploratory studies on the produe- 
tion of redcedar seedlings at three 
nurseries: the Norris Experimen- 
tal Nursery and the Clinton Nur- 
sery in Tennessee, and the Muscle 


Shoals Nursery in Some 


Alabama. 


of the seed used in the studies was 
collected 


locally from trees of 


varied form. Some for use in seed- 
source tests came from cooperators 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and South 
these 


Carolina. The tests covered 


phases of nursery practices: seed 
treatment, seeding dates, covering 
of seed, mulching and shading of 
seedbeds, and the use of Special 
for the Pho- 
mopsis blight. 

Ilere briefly are the results: 

1. Seed should be extracted from 
berries and cleaned in October or 
November. It should be planted 
then or stratified for planting in 
January or February. 


Semesan control of 


2. Drill seedine makes for easier 
weeding than broadcast seeding 

3. Soil proved to be a much bet 
ter seed covering than compost 

Depth of seeding and mois- 


ture are important. Soil covering 


should be no more than 1 inch 
and it should be kept moist. 
5. Mulehing beds with burlap 


vave significantly hetter germina 
tion than sawdust, pine needles, or 
no mulch, 

6. A polythene plastic film, No. 
200 proved valuable in re 
This sheet 


was spread over the seedbeds after 


taining soil moisture. 
seeding and removed when germi- 
nation started. This eliminates the 
need for irrigation during dry pe 
riods in winter. 
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7. Germination of eight seedlots 
planted over a 4-year period ranged 
from a low of 0.1 percent to a high 
of 50 percent. 

8. Lath shading during the sun 
mer was not benefictal 

Special Semesan used as a 
for control of the Phomopsis 
effective. 


spray 
blight 
spite of weekly 


was Ilowever, in 


spraying and = re 
mioval of diseased seedlings, there 
were some losses. 

10. Mineral spirits was effective 
in the control of grasses and some 
Seedbeds 
vated at least 2 hours before spray 
for control, 


weeds. should be irri 


ine weed Spraying 
should be done when air tempera 
ture is below SO devrees Fahren 
heit. 

Plantable (1.0 
from 45 to 78 percent of 
the number that germinated 


seedlings 


ranged 


lurther studies are needed on 
the control of Phomopsis blight. In 
spite of current control measures, 
this still 
losses Spreaders or stickers might 


disease Causes heavy 
rake Special Semesan more effee- 
Other chemicals should be in 
vestigated. 


tive 


FRANK E. Buow, F 
HarmMaker, and T. V. Lerro 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Division of Forestry Relations 


Norris, Tenn 


The Professional Civil Servant 


‘Tn our present controversial age, when the growing awareness of the 


responsibilities of citizenship and the sudden impact of the hideous prob 


lem of human disloyalty are whipping our established institutions about 


like trees in a storm, the position of the professional civil servant ean 


become the center of some of the most severe strains and tensions our 


society knows. In this day of bigness and impersonality, of security clear 


ances and loyalty investigations, of swollen staffs and managerial special 


ists 


tionship in government 


in this day, in short, of the fading vitality of the individual rela 


it requires a special manliness and fortitude 


for the civil servant to stride confidently along the path of his duties, to 


retain his serenity of mind and confidence in the future, to find the 


deeper roots of understanding of his own country and the deeper sources 


of faith in the utility of what he is doing.’ 


GEORGE F. KENNAN, 
The Atlantie Monthly, May 1953 
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Points of View 


point and my own. But you gag over 


Comments Upon “An Open Letter to the own. 
the word “eliminations.” Apparently 


Secretary of Agriculture” 


June 11, 1953 
Mr. Christopher M. Granger 
River Road 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Dear Chris: 

After reading your open letter of 
March 10 to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture,! as published in the Society 
Journau for June, | would lke to 
make sure that you understand just 
what is in my mind, 

I am sure that you do not associate 
Industries 


the group of the Forest 


Council, who met with Secretary Ben- 
son on January 27, with any movement 
to disrupt the national forests. There 
are, however, several current questions 
regarding the future enlargement of 
the national forests and their relation- 
ship to other types of ownership which 
interest not only the Forest Industries 
Council but the foresters and forest 
industries of the country generally. 
Among these questions are: 

1. For a number of years, the an 
nounced policy of the Forest Service 
has been to add approximately 34 mil- 
lion acres to the existing national for- 


ests. This acreage represents, I be 
lieve, the approximate total of all land 
within existing national forest and 


Weeks Law purchase boundaries not 
now in government ownership. IT do 
not know of any change in this re- 
Forest Ser 
present 


iterated program the 
Does it 
policy and working program of the 


vice, represent the 
government? 

2. In Weeks purchase 
units, particularly in the South, only 
a small portion of the areas laid out as 


some Law 


purchase units have been aequired. 


Further 
stymied by 


acquisitions appear to be 
the rising prices on the 
lands. The 


administrative 


remaining government is 


operating small areas, 
of high 


What 


to do in these situations? 


cost and uneconomie size. 


does the government propose 
3. There is a great deal of current 
state 
sourees and apparently uncertainty on 
the part of the Forest Service, in re- 
spect to the extent to which further 
private lands should be acquired by 


questioning from and private 


IGranger, C. M. An open letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Jour. Forestry 
51:448 449. 1953 


the government under the exchange 
legislation. Just what is the policy 
of the government in respect to further 
extensions of the national forests um 
’ and other 


“ 


der “stumps for stumpage’ 
types of land exchanges? 

I am, of course, not attempting any 
complete resume of the subject; simply 
to indicate the types of questions that 
exist. They vary in nearly every state. 
Another important phase of the gen 
eral situation is the relationship of 
federal forest ownership to the ex- 
panding areas of state forests in 
many situations; to the county forests 
in states like Wisconsin; and to the 
expanding acreage of tree farms and 
other private forest areas now under 
intensive and productive management. 

The idea has been growing in my 
mind that the time is here for a real, 
grass-roots study of the desirable pat- 
tern of forest ownership under the 
conditions as they exist today, not as 
they existed when the Weeks Law was 
enacted. And such a study is related 
so directly to the future course of fed- 
eral ownership, that T believe it should 
be initiated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I do not believe that these 
complicated land problems can be dis- 
posed of by any short-cut legislation. 
And T am anxious personally that the 
study be directed by agencies fully 
in sympathy with the past development 
and in the forests. 
It has seemed to me most logical that 
such a study be, in effect, an adminis- 
trative review of the present area and 
status of the national forests and their 
desirable extensions, directed and cor- 
related by the responsible ministry of 
the federal government. But I also am 
convineed that such a study must ree- 
ognize the innumerable differences be- 
tween conditions in the various states 


progress national 


by providing for some form of initial 
study within each state by the men 
and agencies who are best informed on 
state conditions and needs. Obviously, 
all separate state studies must also be 
reviewed and correlated by some over- 
head national agency. This would be 
the responsibility of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and might very well be 
implemented by such a commission as 
vour letter suggests. 

Up to this point there seems to be 


little difference between your view- 
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the study you propose would be limit- 
ed strictly by an injunction that only 
the maintenance or enlargement of 
existing national forests may be con- 
sidered. Under no conditions, appar- 
ently, would you give the reviewing 
groups license to recommend — the 
elimination of a single acre from an 
existing national forest. 

I find it hard to believe that, with 
your very extended knowledge of na- 
tional forest administration and the 
conditions in the many where 
they exist, you actually mean this pro- 
hibition seriously. To me it is neither 
honest nor realistic to undertake a 
basie re-survey of forest ownership 
in this country and then restrict the 
surveying groups by an arbitrary rule 
ageinst any climinations under any 
conditions. The study had best not 
be undertaken by the department but 
left in the hands of Congress, if its 
purpose as an aid in developing our 
forest economy must be limited at the 
outset by such a prohibition upon sci- 
entifie inquiry. It suggests the at- 
tempted control of scientifie inquiry in 
Russia, where I believe the processes 
of evolution must always be related to 
environment and under no conditions 
to heredity. 

If such a review of land ownership 
is to be undertaken by the department, 
let it by all means be free to consider 
whatever situations may where 
in the judgment of the men making 
the study federal forest ownership 
should be modified by either elimina- 
tions or extensions. There will be am- 
ple oportunity under the department’s 
over-all control to review the reeom- 
mendations from each state and to fit 


states 


arise 


them into a harmonious federal policy. 
As I attempted to point out to Seere- 
tary Benson in the letter to which you 
refer,? I believe it would be far more 
constructive for the department to 
undertake a review of this nature on 
its own motion rather than let the situ- 
ation drift into the possibilities of 
political action. 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. Greetey, 
Vice President, 
Lumbermen’s 
Portland, Ore. 


West Coast 
Association, 


*The JOURNAL has requested Mr. Gree 
ley to make available to its readers a 
statement summarizing the plan which 
his group proposed. 
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June 5, 1953 
To the JourNAL OF ForeEstTrY: 

Mr. Granger’s open letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture is a sincere 
expression of concern over a principle 
of conservation that originated among 
members of the old school of foresters. 
I was raised in that old school, was 
inoculated with the true spirit of con 
servation, and was taught with all 
goo: will and earnestness that the on 
ly way to achieve conservation was 
through public ownership. At the 
time that attitude was correct. The 
timber miners were at their destructive 
worst. The federal forests were the 
only hope of salvation. The Forest 
Service has led the way back. They 
absolutely have stopped the major 
ravages of eut and leave and certainly 
deserve full credit with all the reeog 
nitions of merit that it is possible to 
give. And all the wav through there 
has never been a finer bunch of fellows 
than the ones who participated in the 
movement. 

But the times have changed, the 
problem has changed, and with it the 
methods of achievement must change. 
The conservation principle is still 
there. The end objective is clear to all 
of us, private or public. We agree on 
a perpetual forest with a sustained 
yield use. We also agree on a multiple 
use with the greatest good to the great 
est number of people. But now our 
uses have multiplied beyond the water, 
timber, wildlife, recreation, and graz 
ing categories. It now ineludes the 
social necessity of creating permanent 
communities where more people may 
live with mutual and conflicting inter- 
ests which they ean solve for them- 
selves by their own local efforts. It 
is people now that need saving along 


with the forests, and that salvation 
must come through intelligent guidance 
with opportunity to learn by individual 
practice. Regulation by government 
is not the American way. The climax 
forest is not the final dominating spe 
cie, but the final community of people, 
who by their own intelligent choice, 
perpetuate the resources of their own 
locality, and live and thrive as a part 
of the ecological whole. Saw mills and 
towns and farm units must all work 
their way into the end picture and all 
will fit into their proper places while 
conservation is being served and the 
evreatest good comes to the greatest 
number of people. 

Mr. Granger’s objection to the two 
proposals for a study of the land own 
ership pattern by state conditions and 
possible “eliminations” is the result 
of the fear inherited from the old 
school, His arguments sound good to 
the advocates of the powerful central 
government that ean force the ideal 
into being, through strong regulation 
of all minor details. Usually such a 
means to the ideal materialistie end in 
conservation ignores the human ele 
ment which in the long run should be 
the end. The greatest good is a spiritual 
value where people see, understand, 
and choose of their own accord those 
activities whieh assure materialistic 
security and spiritual satisfaction. This 
can only come through voluntary in- 
tensive work on the local level with 
just a word as to the needs of the 
general security. Government should 
work on the improvement of people 
through leadership, education and per 
suasion. When government takes over 
the materials of activity and goes into 
business it robs the people of the 
means for their development and 


Charles C. Deam 
(1865-1953) 


Charles C. Deam, former state forester of Indiana, and author of many sei- 


entifie papers, bulletins, and books about the flora of Indiana, died May 28. 


Born August 30, 1865, in Wells County, Indiana, Mr. Deam began the study 


of botany when he was told by a doctor to spend some time out of doors, Dur- 


ing a lifetime of study, he built up the finest herbarium of Indiana flora in 


existance, (now the property of Indiana University), and developed his own 


arboretum at Bluffton. 


He served as state forester from 1909 to 1913, as acting state forester from 
1917 to 1913, and again as state forester from 1919 to 1928. He was the author 


of Indiana’s classified forest tax law, which protects farmwoods from grazing 


and requires owners to keep their woods productive. 


makes them literally a materialistic 
cog ina wheel, an inhuman automaton, 
and the wheel is designed from a singh 
pattern on file at central headquarters 

The policy of the Forest Service by 
all means should include gradual, well 
planned disposal of operating units, 
designed to create perpetual communi 
ties which will practice a more in 
tensive conservation fitted to the local 
problems, This is especially needed in 
the West where government ownership 
is Way out of balance. As long as 
large tracts of land are withheld for 
future markets or utilized with a very 
extensive type of forestry, and owner 
ship is forever invested with a on 
pattern distant owner, so will 
local full development be held back 
It is certainly in order that a study 
he made on the local level with all af 
fected parties represented. There will 
not be any seramble and grand scale 
disposals, for the units will require 
large purchase sums, which must come 
from local organization and community 
cooperation. There will be any 
broken working circles, for the dis 
posal should be by working circle 
units. There will not be any little tel 
lows hurt, for they will be some of the 
most enthusiastic members of the local 
projects. A hodgepodge of plans most 
certainly will develop, for every work 
ing eirele is individual problem 
But none of these need to violate the 
sound principles of conservation. 

The national forests are truly na 
tional when they serve going units of 
the nation and supply usable goods for 
the general public from unusable raw 
material resources. The Forest Service 
will not suffer from this gradual con 
version to the American way of doing 
things or ever be entirely unneeded. 
There will be plenty of work and op 
portunity in cooperative pursuits to 
establish more and better local units 
that reach with inspired pride toward 
perfection. The Republican party 
brought the national forests into being 
because they sensed the conditions and 
needs of their time. They are still that 
alert, and now face a new set of con 
ditions and new needs which they will 
meet in a manner still in aecord with 
the constant principle of better con 
servation the American way. There 
should be no fear of an honest look 
at new ways and means of marching 
forward. It is only a proposal to 
study the situation. The issue in this 
case does not involve conservation 
principles or professional differences 
in forestry. 

H. H. Stoss 


Vredenburgh, Ala 
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» Research in the Economics of For- 
estry. 


William A. Duerr and Henry J. 
Vaux, editors. 475 pp. Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Founda 
tion, Washington 6, D. C. 1953 
4G. 

Research in the Economics of 
Forestry is an outstanding con 
tribution to forestry literature. It 
represents over three man-years of 
professional effort on the part of 
the editors and three associate edi 
tors. In addition, the 67 authors 
and 19 advisors put in about the 
same amount of time. 

This book is the eulmination of 
a project started by the Charles 
Lathrop Park Forestry Founda 
tion and carried out by the S.A. 
The editors, William A. Duerr and 
Henry J. Vaux, both trained in 
economics as well as forestry, acted 
asa Socrety committee to define the 
scope and methods of research in 
the economies of forestry 

Along with silviculture, protec 
tion, management, and utilization, 
forest economies ranks as one of 
the five basie fields of forestry 
llowever, the content of forest eco 
nomics has never been elartified; 
its funetion is imperfectly recog 
nized: and research methods have 
not been systematized. These de 
ficiencies are rectified by this hook 

Forest economies is defined as 
that area of selence . con 
cerned with problems of allocating 
produetive resources so as to maxi 
mize the returns from them, where 
ever the mse of forest resourees is 
involved.’’ It emerges as a distinet 
discipline due to the fact that 

forests have far longer pro 
dnetion periods than those com 
monly encountered in other lines 
of eeonomic activity and 
“Much standing timber can be, 
and is, considered alternatively as 
either capital plant or finished 
product.’’ Also, ‘ a substan 
tial proportion of the values pro 
duced by the forest are not directly 
measured by existing markets.’ 


Reviews 


The full extent of the subject is 
defined in this book through the 
presentation of 127 topie discus- 
sions dealing with representative 
research problems. At the same 
time methods are outlined for solv- 
ing research problems within the 
field. Through a system of cross- 
referencing by numbered topics, 
repetition has been reduced to a 
minimum. The editors have done 
a magnificent job. They have writ 
ten the matrix of text and many 
topic statements as well as organ- 
ized and condensed over 2.500 
pages of manuseript submitted by 
the well-qualified authors. 

The economic process in forestry 
is covered in eight chapters. Chap- 
ter | deals with some of the eco 
nomie forest problems of the 
United States and a historical ac 
count of forest-economies research ; 
including its functions, content, 
and methods. Chapter IL covers the 
forest economy at large as a part 
of the total economy, emphasizing 
the interrelations between forestry 
and other lines of economie ae 
tivity. The third chapter coalesces 
material on the agents of produe 
tion (ineluding labor, capital, en 
trepreneurship, land use, and land 
tenure) and considers the relation 
of each to the forest economy. 
Chapters and V deal with the 
supplying of forest goods and serv 
ies as well as harvesting and 
processing. Following a broad view 
of the market ineludinge 
prices, trends, and geographic as- 
pects in Chapter VI, the main 
part of the text closes with a treat 
ment of consumer demand, the hub 
of all economic activity in forestry 

Opening the book at random, one 
finds on page 98 the topte heading 
lob. ‘‘Optimum Intensity of Pro 
tection from Forest Fires.’* au 
thored by G. L. Haves and T. F 
Marbure The following eight 
paves are devoted to a discussion 
of this problem; the purpose of 
study, relation to the field, defini 
tions, principle and procedure, 
special considerations, gathering 
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and treating cost and damage rec 

ords, fitting of the cost-loss curve, 
and pertinent references. While 
the treatment of the other topics 
varies slightly, each topic in itself 
is complete, or if it overlaps with 
another top’e this is noted by a 
cross-reference number. On page 
225 is topic 42, ‘‘ Methods of Evalu 
ating Alternatives in Timber or 
Forage Management’? by W. E 
Bond and Sam Guttenberg. Turn 
ing again at random, on page 393 
one finds topic 8&1, ‘‘Geographical 
Strueture of  Forest-Product 
Prices’? by John A. Guthrie. These 
examples serve to show the wide 
breadth of subject matter treated 
in this volume. 

Chapter VIIT, deal’ng with re 
search in forest economies within 
the United States from 1940 to 
1950, indieates that far too little 
is being done in the field by non 
federal groups. Two-thirds of all 
studies other than graduate theses 
were carried out by the federal 
government. There is urgent need 
for greater research efforts by non 
federal) groups weo hold three 
quarters of the forest land. 

It is pointed out that other very 
important aspects of forest-eco 
nomies research are also being 
neglected. Of the 861 studies re 
ported during the decade, only 
about one percent deals with eapi 
tal and entrepreneurship (as agents 
of production), as well as supply 
and demand for forest products 
No doubt the lack of advaneed eco 
nomics training at least partially 
explains why so little is being done 
in the above-mentioned areas. Of 
the 452 study leaders who reported 
on their training, only 13 pereent 
had major advanced training in 
economics. Many problems require 
a more thorough knowledge of 
economic theory and modern an 
alytical methods than the average 
forester possesses 

In the field of forest economics 
there were 270 studies in progress 


during 1950, about twice the num 
ber reported in 1940. The needs 
for research in the field will in- 
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erease in the future. To attain 


added quantity and quality of re- 
search it will be necessary ‘‘.. . first 
to improve the technical proficien- 
ey of research personnel and the 
effectiveness of research proced- 


ures, and second, to sharpen the 
Training 
men for the field is a problem for 
our forestry schools. During the 
decade 1940-1950 only four of the 
economists were on 
Since 
has only in- 


selection of projects. ‘ 


active forest 


forestry school faculties. 
this number 
ereased slightly. Training in the 


past has been handled mainly by a 


then 


generalist or a specialist in some 
other field 

The book is written for the tech- 
the forester and the 
highly 


This needs correction. 


reader, 
economist. It is 


nical 
recom- 
mended to research workers in the 
forestry and to re- 
Graduate stu- 


economics of 
institutions. 
dents looking for thesis topics and 
evuides will 
find the will 
also be helful to teachers handling 
courses in the field 


search 


for developing them 
book invaluable. It 
or to those wish- 


ing to integrate economics with 
their particular area in forestry. 
The book should be useful to for- 
for 


problems are analyzed which will 


est managers, many practical 

be helpful in making specifie de- 

Eveene V. ZUMWALT, 

Yale School of Forestry. 


Beatty's Cabin. 
By Elliott S. Barker. 220° pp. 
Illus. University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N. Mex, 
$4.50. 


Pre SS. 
1953 
The book is the story of the up- 
per Deat- 
is in the center of this 


Pecos River watershed. 
1s cabin 
vast wilderness area. Each chapter 
is complete in itself under such in- 
triguing titles as the 
Wilderness.’’ Forestry Comes to 
the Pecos High Country,’’ ‘* Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness,’’ and 
“Extirpation and Restoration of 
Elk.’’ Chapter 13 translates into 
English the 
ground of the many romantic Span- 


“Cabin in 


meaning back- 


ish names 


The Pecos River Forest Preserve 
(now a part of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest) was established in 
1892. The book tells the story of 
the long history since 1892 and of 
the many forest officers 
in its administration during the 
past The author 
knows that story well as he rode 


involved 
six decades. 


to Beatty’s cabin before 1900, was 
a forest ranger on the Pecos as a 
young man, and has traveled into 
all portions of the large mountain 
area on hundreds of occasions. For 
past 
riinistered 


two decades he has ad 
the fish and 


the State of 


the 
re 
New 


sources for 


Mexico. 


The book is more than personal 
adventures and the lone historical 
facts of an upper watershed and its 
forests, streams, and mountains. It 
is clear that the author loves the 
mountains and the physical, spirit 
ual, and mental benefits that come 
from riding, hiking, and Joafine in 
a vast wilderness far from the hur 
rying crowds. 
nontech 
nical language except for the in 
the Latin 
most of the trees. shrubs, and flow 


The book is written in 


clusion of names for 


ers. Many incidents are described 
in colorful western terms. Except 
for two or three minor printing 
slips, the book is well edited and 
printed 

Orro Linpi 


One Hundred Years of Engineer- 
ing Progress with Wood: Proceed- 
ings of Wood Symposium. 
112 pp. Ilus. Timber Engineer 
ing Company, Washington, D. C 
1952. 
and 
do not perm't individual consider- 


Unfortunately time space 
ation of the twenty-one papers and 
five discussions that are contained 
The 
all by authorities in the fields of 
wood engineering and 
attempt 


in this publication. articles, 
utilization, 
remarkable 
and clarity to define the role that 
wood as an engineering and indus 


with 


trial material has played in the de- 
velopment of this nation’s civiliza 


tion during the past 100 
Wood ae a structural material on 
land and sea, laminated wood, ply- 
wood, furniture manufacture, wood 
preservation and machinery devel 
opment the 
covered. 


years. 


are some of topics 

It is perhaps unfortunate that 
the proceedings failed to inelude 
any article specifically dealing 
with the important part plaved by 
wood in the development of the air 
craft industry which has been re 
sponsible, either directly or indi 
rectly, for so much basic research 
in wood properties and use. Edu 
cators will also regret that no at 
tention has been given to the de 
velopment in recent years of the 
specialized curricula in the colleges 
and universities especially pointed 
towards the wood engineering and 
utilization fields. While 
in this direction has been slow and 


progress 


faltering, the gains made have been 
sufficiently 
mention 

While 


Cases 


promising to warrant 


the 
been on 


accent has most 
past accomplish 
ments, future trends and possibil 
ities for further advancements in 
wood use have not been neglected 
Special reference is made to the in 
formative paper by Armin Elmin 
dorf the 
panels, both at home and abroad, 
for the furniture and allied indus 
tries, 


fabrication of core 


and 
waste. Al 
though wood has been displaced in 


from shavings, chips 


other forms of wood 
some areas by competing materials, 
ho discouraging 


for the future. 


note is) sounded 
New uses and im 
proved techniques in old uses will 
this 
and renewable resource, 

While this ‘must’? 
reading for all foresters. voune and 
old, if 
to the undergraduate who too often 


continue to require versatile 


volume is 
IS especially recommended 


limits his imagination in the realm 
of wood use to primary products 
This publication should also be re 
quired reading for all college stu 
engineering and 


dents in basie 


architecture whose programs of 


study too frequently fail to give 
adequate treatment to wood as an 
industrial ma 


High school guidance per- 


engineering and 
terial. 


sonnel should find this work very 


} 
“ 
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helpful in their counseling actiy 
ities. For continued growth and 
development, the wood-using and 
allied industries will need the sery 
ices of large numbers of engineers 
and technologists properly trained 
in the properties and uses of wood 
Forest products engineers and 
wood utilizationists welcome this 
publication as a worthy contribu 
tion to the literature of the field. 
A. Norton, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


REF 


Trees and Their Story 


Dorothy Sterling. 119) pp 
Hus. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., New York 22. 1953. $2.50 


If prospective foresters could be 
introduced childhood to den 
drology and plant physiology 
through a book as pleasant as Trees 
and Their Story, there might be 
less groaning later on in the class- 
rooms of professional schools Rely 
ing chiefly on the picture medium, 
author Sterling and photographer 
Khrenbere have made a delightful 
survey of American trees, their 
various functioning parts, their re 
lation to environment, and even of 
some ‘fclues for tree detectives.’’ 

In 1942, W. M. Harlow’s Trees 
of the Eastern United States and 
Canada indicated the attractiveness 
of portrait photographs of buds, 
twivs, and tree flowers. The photo- 
vraphs by Myron Ehrenberg are 
not in color, as were Harlow’s, but 
they confirm the earlier indication 
that such 
book-length treatment. 


photography merits 


The book makes some attempt at 
instructional arrangement. A brief 
introduction presents the contrast 
of the large tree (redwood) with 
the small tree (dwarf pine growing 
in a pottery bowl). Then the text 
takes up roots, trunk, and leaves, 
according to funetion. Other parts 
of trees appear with changing sea- 
sons. Buds of hardwoods and coni- 
fers make up the winter pictures. 
In spring, willow catkins appear, 
followed by portraits of the flowers 
of maple, oak, ash, birch, hickory, 
and white pine. Summer brings 
the varied leaf patterns of oaks, 


sassafras, and sweetgum. Two par 
ticularly fine plates in this section 
show the fascicular arrangement of 
red and white pine needles. Fruits, 
nuts, cones, and bark illustrate 
autumn. Other outstanding photo 
vraphs show six kinds of leaf scars 
Silviculturists who make photog 
raphy a part of their work, or who 
pursue it as a hobby, ean take heart 
from this fine series of pictures. 
Many problems of lighting and 
focus, which make forest photogra 
phy a discouraging business, seem 
to have been surmounted by Mr 
Hhrenberg. Just how he surmount- 
ed them, this reviewer cannot say, 
but she congratulates him on his 
flattering portraits of those trees 
which American foresters are 
pleased to regard both as friends 

and as a means of livelihood, 
FRANCES J. 


Wildlife Management. 


By Durward L. Allen. 95° pp. 

Illus. Merit Badge Series, Boy 

Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave- 

nue, New York 16, N. Y. $0.25. 

It is generally agreed that the 
proper training of youth is the 
soundest investment for the future. 
It is generally reeognized that 
tools for such training are inade- 
quate and sometimes lacking. This 
situation, nationally, adds up as a 
threat to one of the nation’s great- 
est responsibilities. 

Against this  need-for-aetion 
background, Dr. Allen, in the book- 
let reviewed here, has contributed 
in appreciable measure to the 
sound training of youth in the im- 
portant fields of soil, water, and 
wildlife management. 

Casual leafing of this work— 
one of the latest in the imposing 
Merit Badge Series of the Boy 
Scouts of America—discloses it to 
be a generalized guide to wildlife 
management. More careful ex- 
amination convinces one that the 
simplification is a job well done. 
Anchored to sound biological and 
ecological principles, and treating 
the complex interrelationship of 
animals, plants, land, water, na- 
ture, and man in a style eminently 
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suited to Boy Scouts, Wialdlif 
Vanagement is. indeed. reading 
for anyone coneerned with the 
faunistic aspects of natural re 
sources: management 

For its modern and authorita 
tive viewpoint, the reviewer can 
recommend this hooklet as good 
reading even for game and fish ad 
min'strators and technicians. Its 
createst value arises from its sound 
ness of concept regarding produc 
tion: soil and water fertility and 
carrying capacity; and the rela 
tionship of these basies of the en 
vironment to population density. 
surpluses, and turnover. Other eon 
cepts, equally bas’, consider plant 
and animal sueceessions, food chains. 
predator control, and predator 
prey relationships, all in keeping 
with the most advanced under 
standing of these phenomena. 

The author confines the me 
chanies of wildlife management 
largely to habitat improvement. 
to which two chapters, about equal 
ly divided between agricultural 
and forestry interests, are devoted 
The chapter, ‘‘Managing Wood 
lands for Wildlife.’’ is of deeided 
farm-forestry interest in view of 
Dr. Allen’s discussions of release 
cuttings, brushpiles, den trees, and 
food trees, wherein he deseribes 
wildlife’s needs, and suggests how 
woodland management can be ori 
ented to meet them. All such dis- 
cussions are based on plant sue 
cession, affected chiefly through 
cuttings designed to ‘‘. create 
the maximum of edge... and... 
maximum numbers and kinds of 
wildlife.’’ 

Careful consideration of this 
work leaves no doubt of its superb 
adaptation to the purposes in- 
tended. It goes far to alleviate 
worries one may have concerning 
the training of Boy Seouts along 
conservation lines. greater 
claim to worth could be given. 

Lee E. YEAGER 


The best augury of a man’s 
sucecss in his profession is 
that he thinks it the finest in 
the world. 

GrorGE 
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General 


Five Years in British Columbia’s Forest- 
ry World; An Address by Lowell Bes- 
ley. 16 pp. Canadian Forestry Ass’n., 
Vancouver, B. C. 1953. Forest Con- 
servation Leeture Series. 

Forestry as a Career; Opportunities in a 
Growing Profession. 15 pp. Illus, Duke 
University School of Forestry, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Growing Christmas Trees ia Pennsylva- 
nia. By W. W. Simonds. 22 pp. Illus. 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege. 1953. Cir. No. 415. 

The Petawawa Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. 27 pp. Canada Dept. of Resources 
and Development, Ottawa. 1952. For. 
Research Div. Mise. Publ. No. 3. 

Pocket Check List of Timber Trees. By 
J. Wyatt Smith. 171 pp. Malaya Con- 
servator of Forests. Printed by Cax 
ton Press, Ltd., Kuala Lumpur. 1952. 
Malayan Forest Records No. 17. 

Raising Christmas Trees for Profit. By 
Knut Lunnum, 20 pp. illus, Extension 
Services of State College of Washing 
ton; Oregon State College; University 
of Idaho. 1953. Paeifie Northwest Co 
operative Extension Publ. No. 6. 


Waipoua Kauri Forest. 12 pp. Illus. New 
Zealand Forest Serv., Wellington. 1953. 
Information Series No. 14. 


Conservation 


Water, Woods, Wildlife, Wisconsin. By 
J. W. Clark. 32 pp. Illus. State Soil 
Conservation Committee, Madison, 1953. 
Cir. No. 417. 

Yale Conservation Studies. 100 pp. Yale 
Conservation Club, 77 Frospeet St., 
New Haven, 1953. $1.00. 


Forest Influences 


Soil and the Growth of Forests. By T. 
8. Coile. pp. 329-398. Academie Press, 
Inc., Publ., New York 10. Reprinted 
from Advanees in Agronomy Vol. IV, 


1952. 


Forest Management 


Volume Tables for Stumps. By J. A. 
Whitman and G. K. Slocum. 16 pp. 
North Carolina Agrie. Expt. Sta., 
Raleigh. 1953. Tech. Report No. 8. 

Waynesville Watershed Management 
Demonstration; A 1953 Progress Re 
port. 10, LX pp. Illus. Town of Waynes 
ville, N. €.; Div. of Forestry Rela 
tions, TVA; Div. of Forestry, North 
Carolina. 


Forest Products 


Timber Products Marketing in North 
east Mississippi. By G. M. Judson and 
G. L. Switzer. 24 pp. Illus. Missis- 
sippi State College, State College. 1952. 
Bul. No. 494. 


Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua Meetia, Librarian, State University of New York College of Forestry 


Range Management Section Compiled by FRANCES Fuiox, Library, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Forest Resources 

Forest Resources of the Beech River 
Walershed. vs pp. vA, Nor- 
ris, Lenn. skeport No, 

Forest Kesvuices of the Prince Albert 
Area vf Suskalchewun, pp. Lilus. 
Dept. of Nutural Kesources, of 
Suskutchewun bkorestry Branch, 1993. 
Forest tuventuory Ser. Rept, 

Forest Statistics jor Arkansas ; A Report 
of the Suuthern Forest Survey. pp. 
Southern bxpt. Sta., New Or 
leans, La. Forest Survey Re 
lease No. 71. 

Forest Statistics for Skamania County, 
Washington, By F. L. Moravets. 24 
pp. Pacitie Northwest Forest and 
Runge Exp. Sta., Portland, Ore. 1403, 
Forest Survey Meport No. Mimeog. 

Ryukyu Isiands bkorest Situation. 123 
pp. Illus. U, S. Civil Adiministration 
of the Kyukyu Islands, 1953. Special 
Bul. No. 2. 


Logging and Milling 


Fundamental Sawmill Research Report 
No. 1. Specifie Gravity of Wood, Depth 
of Cut, and Bite of Looth —-in Rela 
lation to Power Requirements. By G. 
W. Andrews and Bell. LU pp. 
lus. Canada Forest Products Labora 
tories Div., Ottuwa. 1903. Mimeog. 
168. 

Smau Sawmills in Farm-Industrial Areas 
of Indiana and Illinos. By R. ©. 
Brundage, C. Walters and D. A. 
Kulp. pp. Illus. Purdue Univ. 
Agric. Expt. Sta. (in coop. with Univ, 
of Illinois), Lafayette, Ind. 1953. 
Staff Bul. No. 585. 


Range Management 


Comparative kjfect of Seed Treatments 
Upon Seedling kmergence in Seven 
browse Specuws. By K. A. Peterson, 
11 pp. OU. S. Forest Serv., Northern 
Rocky Mtn. Forest & Range Expt. Sta, 
Missoula, Mont. Research Note No. 
Junuary 1953. 

Forage Plants in a Montana Iligh Alti 
tude Nursery. By KR. A. Peterson. 5 
pp. Same Stution. Research Note No. 
February 19953. 

The Influence of Man and Animals on 
the Veyetation of Certain Hil Graz 
ings in South kast Scotland, Il. Vy 
E. W. Fenton. 84 pp. Illus. Edin 
burgh & East of Scotland Col. of 
Agric., Edinburgh 8. Tech. Bul. No. 
5. September 1952. 

Some Observations on a White Tailed 
Deer Winter Range in Idaho. By ¥. 
J. Woolfolk. 4 pp. U.S. Forest Serv., 
Northern Rocky Mtn. Forest & Range 
Exp. Sta., Missoula, Mont. Research 
Note No. 116. February 1953. 

A Survey of the Natural Pastures of the 
Trangie District, New South Wales, 
With Particular Reference to the Graz 
ing Factor. By E. F. Biddiseombe. 
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Australian Jour. of Agric. Research, 
Commonwealth Seientitie & Industrial 
Org., Kast Melbourne, C.2, Victoria, 
Australia. Vol. 4, pp. 1-28. Illus. Jan 
uary About 8 shillings. 


Silviculture 


Aerial Seeding; the Methods and Tech 
niques kmpioyed by the Uregon State 
Board of rorvestry. By R. M. Kallan 
der and Dick Berry. 53 pp. Oregon 
State Bourd of Forestry, Suiem, 1953. 
Research Bul. No. 7. 

Loblolly Line Bark Thickness. By C. O. 
Minor. 2 pp. Louisiana Agric. Expt. 
Sta., Baton Rouge. 1953. La. State 
Univ. For. Notes No. 1. Mimeog. 

Prescribed Burning to Regenerate Sand 
Pine. By R. W. Cooper. 1 p. South 
eastern Forest Expt. Sta., Asheville, 

1953. Research Notes No, 22. 
Mimeog. 

A Recommended Regeneration Survey 
System. By H. Dembicki. 8 pp. Univ, 
of British Columbia Forest Ciub, 1953. 
Research Note No. 7. Mimeog. 

Relation of Tree Size to Production 
Rates when Cutting Pine Pulpwood 
with a Chain Saw, By TT. A. MeClay. 
~ pp. Southeastern Forest Ext. Sta., 
Asheville, N. C, 1953. Research Notes 
No. 28. Mimeog. 


Wood Preservation 


Design and Operation of Open Tank Tim 
ber Treating Plants. By E. M. Con 
way and R. L. Sehnell. 25 pp. lus. 
TVA Div. of Forestry Relations, Nor 
ris, Tenn. 1953. 

The HMotand Cold Rath Preservative 
Treatment of Jack Pine and Spruce 
Crossarms with Pentachlorophenol So 
lution. By J. Krzyzewski. 5 pp. Illus. 
Forest Products Laboratories, Ottawa. 
1952. Mimeog.O. 166, 

The Preservative Treatment of Fence 
Posts by Non Pressure Processes. By 
M. J. Colleary, 28 pp. Tilus. Canada. 
Dept. Res. and Devel. Ottawa. 1952 
Forestry Branch Bul. No. 107. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 


Annotated List of References on the 
Preparation of Wood for Microscopie 
Study. Comp. by J. M. Kryn. 8 pp. 
U. S. Forests Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. Feb., 1953. Rept: No. 
1930. Mimeog. 

Patterns of Variation in Fibril Angles 
in Loblolly Pine. By M. Y. Pillow, B. 
Z. Terrell, and C. HW. Hiller. 11> pp. 
Tables, figures. U. S. Forest Produets 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 1953. Rept 
No, 1935. Mimeog. 

Strength of Bamboo (Dendrocalamus 
strietus) by V. D. Limage. 17 pp. 
Manager of Publications, Delhi, India. 
1952, Indian Forest Reeords. Timber 
Mechanies. Vol. 1, No. 1. As.-/14/ or 
1 sh. 3d. 
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Society Affairs 


Grorce L. Deake, President 
Simpson Logging Company 
Shelton, Wasb 


WILLIAM J. Brown 
Woodlands Department 
Kimberly Clark Corporation 
Nex nah, W is 


B. Dewerirr 


Dead River Company 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Me 


FRANK Il 
School of Forestry 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minn 


IK AUFERT 


Officers and Members of the Council, 1952-1953 


ELwoop L. Demon, Vice President 
Southeastern Furest Experiment 
Station, Federal Building 
Asheville, N. C. 


C. Orro LINDA 

U. S. Forest Service 
P.O sox 1310 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Gorpon MarcKworTH 
College of Forestry 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


Ricnarp E. McARDLE 
Forest Service 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CLEppeR, Executive Secretary 
Mills Building. 17th Street at Penn 

sylvania Avenne, N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EARL PORTER 

Southern Kraft Division 
International Paper Company 
Mobile 9, Ala. 


PERRY A. THOMPSON 
12 Elkin Court 
San Rafael, Calif. 


RutTurorp H. WestTveLp 
Department of Forestry 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Theme: “Nature on Edge” 


Schedule of Events 


Those expecting to attend the meet 
ing are urged to arrive in Colorado 
Springs on Sunday, September 13, or 
not later than the morning of Monday, 
Sept mber 14 


on Monday morning. 


The open meetings start 


As will be seen from the following 
schedule ol events, there will he nu 
merous meetings and sessions arranged 
so as to provide attractions for a diver 
sity of interests. 


Saturday, September 12 
Council of Porestry School Executives, 


all-day (exeeutive) meeting 


Sunday, September 13 
S.A.F. Council, morning and after 
noon meeting. 
JourNAL orf Forestry Editorial 
Board, evening conference. 
Committee on Aecerediting, evening 
conterence, 
Joimt meeting of the Council and See 


tion Delegates, evening. 


Xi Stigma Pi biennial convention, eve 
ning. The meeting will be open to 
active or alumni members of the 

fraternity. 


Annual Meeting 


Society of American Foresters 
Colorado Springs, Colo., September 14-17, 1953 


Monday, September 14 


Division of Education, morning and 
alternoon sessions, 

Division of Silviculture, morning 
and afternoon sessions, 

Divisions of Private 

Forest 


and afternoon sessions 


Forestry and 

Produets, joint morning 

Division of Public Relations, evening 
session, 

Division of Economics and Poliey, 
evening session, 

\ssociation of Consulting Foresters, 
evening meeting 


Tuesday, September 15 
General meeting, morning. 
Society Affairs session, afternoon. 
Chuck Wagon Dinner at the Garde 
of the Gods, evening. 


Wednesday, September 16 


Division of Forest Management, 
morning and afternoon sessions. 
Divisions of Watershed Management 
and Range Management, joint 
morning and afternoon sessions. 
Division of Recreation and Wildlife 
Management, joint morning and 
afternoon sessions. 


Annual Society dinner, evening. 


Thursday, September 17 
Choice of three guided field trips. 
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Ladies’ Activities 

Ladies are cordially invited. There 
will be a special reception room avail 
able to the ladies throughout the meet 
ing, and an early get-acquainted tea 
has been planned. In addition several] 
delightful 
ranged to scenic and historic places of 
interest in the Pikes Peak region 

Ladies are especially invited to the 
Chuck Wagon dinner in the Garden of 
the Gods on September 15 (sports wear 
de rigueur), and to the annual So 
clety 


auto trips have been ar 


dinner on September 16° (in 


formal attire suitable) 


Division Meetings 
Division of Education 
Monday, September 14 


G. B. Hartman, Chairman 
K. P. Davis, Viee Chairman 
A. Wackerman, Seeretary 


Morning Session 

Panel Diseussion: “Effeetive Teach 
ing.”” Moderator: Archie E. Patterson, 
School of Forestry, 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
l. “Essentials of Effective Instrue 
tion.” Walter F. MeCulloch, Sehool 
State 


University of 


of Forestry, Oregon College, 


Corvallis, Ore. 


| 
| 
? 


AuGUST 1903 


“Effective Use ot Laboratory 
ld Trip Time.” Myron 


lof Forestry, University of 
Calit. 


Krue 


rkeley, 
“Use of 


sa Teaching 


Tests and Examinations 

Tool.” Frank Kaufert, 
School of Forestry, University of Min 
nesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

i. “Methods of Teacher Self-Im 
provement.” George W. Thomson, Des 
Forestry, lowa State Col 
Iowa. 


Meeting. 


partment of 
leze, Ames, 


Business 


Afternoon Session 


Report of Committee appointed 
need for a 
Forest Seienee, Cha 
Department. of 


Natural 
of Miehigan, 


to stuay thre proposed 


Journal of irman, 
For 


Resom CeS, 


Ann Arbor, 


Spurr, 


School ot 


“Better For 
Moderator: 
Forestry, 


itv, Mis oula, 


Disenssion: 
Loprentres 


School of 


idy- Work Arrangements.” 
“Practical Work While in College.” 
“TInerensed Effectiveness in Teaeh 
Protessional Courses 
Students have had a 
Amount of Praetieal Trainine.” 
“Valne of ‘On-the-Job’ 

Prior to Graduation.’ 
“Post 


doetrination.’ 


ng Mayor when 


Ren sonable 
Training 


Graduate Training and In 


Industry: 

Publie Agencies: 
What Expect of 
School Graduates.” William 
Walnut Manu 
Association, Chieago, Tl. 


implovers 
For estry 
C. Finley, 


tacturers 


Amertean 


Division of Silviculture 


Monday, September 14 
Russell K. LeBarron, Chairman 
Philip A. Briegleb, Viee Chairman 

Jesse TI 


Suell, Secretary 


Morning Session 
“Thinning of Young Douglas 
tir in Western Washington.” Philip 
G. Haddock, College of Forestry, Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
and Svend ©. 
Forestry, State University of 

York, Svracuse, N. Y. 

2. “Silvieultural 
National Forest Cutting Practiee in 
the Ponderosa Pine Stands of the 
Southwest.” James A. Egan, U. S. 


Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


College of 


New 


Heiberg, 


Foundations for 


Silviculture or 


Arnold, 


3. “Blow-up Fires 
Weather Problems?” Keith 


School of Forestry, I niversity of Cah 
and C. Buek, 
and Isxperiment 


fornia, California 


Forest Range Sta 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 

1 “Some Silvieultural Problems in 
Growing Shelterbelts on the Northern 
Great Plains.” E. J Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul 
tural Engineering, U. S. Department 
of Aerienlture, Mandan, N. Dak. 

“The Role of Natural Control 
Factors the Engelmann Spruee 
Beetle Outbreak Colorade.” Noel 
G. Wvyeant, Mntomology 
and Plant Depart 

of A 


Bureau of 
antine, UL S, 


Fort 


rriculture, Collins, 


Afternoon Session 


“The Role of 
Silviculture.” Moderator: 
Gieorze Northern Roeky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experi 
ment Station, Missoula, Mont. 

] “The Scope of Forest Geneties.” 
Pauley, Marin Moors Cabot 
Botanical 
Petersham, Ma 

Apphie 
Silvieulturist.” 
Forest 
Gainesville, Fla. 
“Selection in the 
Phase of Forest Tree Improvement.” 
Bruce Zobel, Texas Forest Service, Col 


lege Station, Texss. 


Panel 


(renetics im 


Diseussion 


son, 


Scott S, 


Foundation for Researeh, 
Hlarvard Unive 

2 “Extensive tion of Ge 
the 


M. Kaufman, 


neties by Clemens 


School ot ry, Uni 
Florida, 


versity ol 


Intensive 


“Importance of Tyvbridization in 
Forest Tree Improvement.” 
Duffield, Institute of 
Calif. 

5. “Opportunities in Disease and 
Inseet Control Through Geneties.” A 
J. Riker, College of Agrieulture, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


6. General diseussion by panel. 


Forest Geneties, 


Forest Service, Placerville, 


7. Open discussion by members. 


Joint Meeting 
Monday, September 14 
Division of Private Forestry 
K. F. 
Julian MeGowin, Viee Chairman 


Hleacox, Program Chairman 


sarron, Secretary 


Division of Forest Products 
Fred FE. Diekinson, Chairman 
R. C. Fraunberger, Vice Chairman 
Lincoln A. Mueller, Secretary 


Morning Session 


Theme: Evaluation of Forest Man 
agement Practices. 

Speakers: W. S. Swingler, Branch 
of State and Private Forestry, U.S. 


Forest Service, Washington, D.C, 


W. Hagenstein, 

Association, 
“Chemical 

COX, State 


( ‘olleve oft 


Industrial For 
Portland, Ore 
Debarking.” Hugh Wil 


University of New York, 


Svracuse, N.Y 


estry 


Forestry, 
Afternoon Session 


Business meeting; election of offi 


Trends and Possibilities im 


cers tor 
Theme: 
Forest Products 
Rocky Mountain Territory. 
“The Swedish Gang Sawmill for 
Woods,” 


Produets 


Utilization the 


Rocky Mountain 
O'Neil, Forest 
Kalispell, Mont. 

“The Use of 
Speeies for Pulping.” Th. 


School of 


Larry 
Company, 


Mountain 

Troxell, 
Forestry and Range Man 
Colorado A & College, 
Collins, Colo. 


Roeky 


merement, 
Fort 
3. “Suitability of 


for 
Anderson, 


Rocks 
and 

Forest 

lorest 


Mountain 

Plywood.” 

Utilization 
Mis 


Species Veneer 
Serviee, UL S Service, 
oula, Mont 

“Hardboard Manufaeturine Pos 
the 
John DB. 


Produet 


Mountain 
Ore 


bilitie for Roeky 
Territory.” 


won Forest 


Grantham, 
Laboratory, Cor 
vallis, Ore, 

Shorts by 
Bovd D. Richards, 
Forestry, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala 


5 “Salvaging Lumber 


End Jointing.’ 


Department ot 


Division of Public Relations 
Monday, September 14 
Albert) Arnst, 
Ralph Uneer, Viee Chairman 
C. W. Mattison, Secretary 


Chairman 


Evening Session 


“Publie 
Publhe 


Problems of 
Land Administrators in’ the 
Rocky Mountain Region.” Joseph N. 
Ilessel, Division of 
Kdueation, 
ver, Colo. 

2. “Publi 
Publie Land 
Mountain Region.” 
The Record 

3. Motion 
Is Fire,” produeed by 
Washington Forest 


Relations 


Information and 


Forest Service, Den 


Problems ot 
the Rocky 
Willard Simms, 


Stockman, 


Relations 
Users in 


Denver, Colo. 
“The 


Oregon 


picture: Enemy 
and 


Fire Associations 


Division of Forest Economics and 
Policy 


Monday, September 14 


Kk. V. Zumwalt, Chairman 
John Zivnuska, Vice Chairman 
William <A. 


Duerr, Secretary 
Evening Session 
“Keonomies of 


Theme: Spruce 


ind 
ver, 
Calif 
| 
( ‘olo, 
University 
Mich 
estry 
Ross Willinms, 
Montana State Univers 
Mor t 3 
| 
} 
: 
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Beetle Control in the Rocky Moun 
tains.” 

l. “Teehnology of the Problem.” 
B. Il. Wilford, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fort Collins, Colo. 

2. “Control and Salvage Poliey.” 
Arthur L. Nelson, U.S. 
ice, Denver, Colo. 


Forest Serv- 


3. “EKeonomie Interpretation.” 
Henry J. Vaux, School of 
University of 
Calif. 

1. Business Meeting. 


Forestry, 


Berkeley, 


California, 


General Meeting 
Tuesday, September 15 


Harry R. Woodward, Chairman 


Morning Session 

“Publie Relations 
the Central Rocky Mountains.” John 
W. Spencer, Santa Rosa, Calif. (For 
U. S. 


Problems in 


mer regional forester, Forest 
Service, Denver, Colo.) 
2. “Problems Facing Forest 


Man- 
agement in the Central Roeky Moun- 
Jesse Il. Buell, Rocky Moun 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Fort Collins, Colo, 

3.0 Watershed and Range in the 
Central Roeky Mountains.” Ilarold G, 
Wilm, Division of 
U. S. Forest 
D. C. 

1. “Protection Problems in the Cen- 
tral Mountains.” Noel 
Wygant, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Department 
of Agriculture, Fort Collins, Colo, 
5. “Reereation and Wildlife Prob 
lems in the Central Roeky Moun 
tains.” J. Vo. K. Wagar, School of 
Forestry and Range Management, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo 

Diseussion, 


tains.” 


Forest Influenees, 


Service, Washington, 


Roeky 


Society Affairs 


Tuesday, September 15 
Geo. L. Drake, President 
k. L. Demmon, Viee President 


Afternoon Session 


Report of the President, Geo. LL. 
Drake. 

Report of the Executive Secretary, 
Henry Clepper 

Report of the Editor, 
Meyer. 


Report of Committee on Aceredit 


Arthur B. 


ing, Myron Krueger, Chairman. 


Renort of Couneil Committee on 


Membership, Frank Hl. Kaufert, Chair 
man, 


Report of Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, Tom Gill, Chairman. 

Report of Committee Safety, 
Seth Jackson, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Civil Serv- 

e, M. K. Goddard, Chairman. 

Report of 
Types, F. Eyre, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on The For- 
Manual, FE W. Littlefield, 


Chairman. 


Committee on Forest 


esters’ 


Open forum discussion. 


Chuck Wagon Dinner 


Tuesday, September 15 
Garden of the Gods 
An outdoor dinner and evening of 
entertainment, western style, put on 
by the Colorado Springs Junior Cham- 
ber of Commeree. 


Division of Forest Management 


Wednesday, September 16 
DeWitt 
Gordon D. Fox, Viee Chairman 
Stephen N. Spurr, Secretary 


Nelson, Chairman 


Morning Session 

Photography and Mensuration 
l. “The Control Method of Forest 
Ace of Aerial Pho- 
Ashbel F. Tlough, North- 
Forest Experiment Station, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Management in an 
tography.” 
eastern 


“Use of Aerial Surveys in For 
Management.” Kendall B. Wood, 
kK. B. Weed Associates, Ine., 
Portland, Ore. 

Diseussion leader: Herbert Jensen, 
and Wallen, Con- 
sulting Foresters, Oakland, Calif. 

3. “The Continnous Inventory of 
Ponderosa Stands in the Southwest.” 
Dean Cutler, U. S. Forest 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

1. “Simplified Computation of Vol- 
ume and Growth.” Stephen IL. Spurr, 
School of Natural Resourees, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


est 
and 


Ilammon, Jensen 


Service, 


Afternoon Session 
Forest Administration 


1. “The Administrative Aspects of 


Forest Management.” Earl W. Love 
ridge, U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, 

2. “Administrative Management of 


a Large State Forestry Department.” 
B. L. Orell, Division of 
State Department of 
and Development, Olympia, Wash. 

DeWitt Nelson, 
Forestry, State Depart 
ment of Natural 
mento, Calif. 


Forestry, 
Conservation 
Discussion leader: 
Division of 


Resources, Sacra 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Forest Protection 


1. “Maintaining an Effective Or- 
ganization to Control the Occasional 
Large Fire.” Mayhew Davis, U. S. 
Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

2 “The of Weather 
Modification Forester.” A. A. 
Brown, of Fire Research, 
U. S. Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

3. “Lightning Fire Research in the 
Northern Rocky Mountains.” Jacek S. 
Northern Roeky Mountain 
Forest and Raneze Experiment Sta 
tion, Missoula, Mont. 

41. “The Use of Trap Logs in the 
Control of Engelmann Spruce Beetle.” 
Roy H. Nagel, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Fort 
Colo. 


Significance 
to a 
Division 

Forest 


Barrows, 


Collins, 
5. “Harvesting of  Beetle-Killed 
Engelmann Spruce.” Walter H. Schaef- 
fer, College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Joint Meeting 


Wednesday, September 16 


Division of Watershed 
Management 


G. Wilm, Chairman 
Marvin D. Hoover, Viee Chairman 
Robert E. Dils, Seeretary 


Division of Range Management 


Ravmond Price, Chairman 
M. W. Talbot, Vice Chairman 
Grant A. Ilarris, Secretary 


Morning Session 


1. Introductory remarks by chair 
man of Division of Watershed Man 
agement. 

2. “An Evaluation of the Effect ot 
Watershed Treatment on Flood Run- 
off in the New England-New York 
River Basin Area.” Norman R. Tripp 
and D. E. Whelan, both of Northeast 
ern Forest Experiment Station, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


3. “Soil Moisture Trends under 
Old Field and Forest Cover in the 
Hill Seetion of Southern Tllinois.” 


William 
Illinois, 


R. Bogzess, 
Robbs, Il. 
1 “Changes in Streamflow Charae 
teristies Brought About by Cutting 
Forest Vegetation.” E. A 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion, Asheville, N. C. 


University of 


Johnson, 


— 
4 
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a Forest Floor on 
Rainfall in Pine 
Stands.” P. B. Rowe, California For 
Station, 


» “Effects of the 
the Disposition ot 


est and Range Experiment 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Afternoon Session 
1. Introductory remarks by chair 


man of Division of Range Manage 
ment, 

2. “Range Condition as Detined by 
and Watershed 


Reid, Forest 
Agriculture, 


Produetion 
Values.” E. 
S. Department of 
Washington, D. 


“Reeent 


Forage 


Serviee, 


Developments in Cali 
Range Management.” M. W. 
lalbot, California Forest 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif 


fornia 


and Range 


1 “Condition and Trend of Moun 
tain Rangeland as Affeeted by Ero 
Ellison, Intermountain 
Sta 


sion.” Lineoln 
Forest and Range Experiment 
tion, Oeden, Utah. 
Runoff 
from Pine Grasslands of the Colorado 
Front Range.” E. G. Dunford, Pacifie 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi 
ment Station, Portland, Ore. 


5. “Surface and Erosion 


6. “Range Management in the 
Southwest.” Walter L. Graves, U. S 
Forest Taos, N. Mex., 
FE. MeDuff, U S. Forest 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

7. “Evaluation of Range-Water 
shed Mountain Grass 
lands in Colorado.” EL J 
Forest 
Range Exneriment Station, 
Ariz., and G. T. Turner, Roeky Moun 
tain Forest Experiment 
Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Service, and 


Serv ice, 


Conditions of 
Western 
Southwestern 


Dortienne, and 


Tueson, 


and Rance 


Joint Meeting 
Wednesday, September 16 


Division of Forest Recreation 
C. Frank Broekman, Chairman 
Harthon L. Bill, Viee Chairman 
William N. Parke, Secretary 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 
Ernest Swift, Chairman 
J. V. K. Wagar, 
Galen Pike, 


Viee Chairman 
Secretary 
Morning Session 
Activities 
Their Coordination with Other Forest 
Values on the Pike National Forest.” 
Phillips, Pike National 


Forest, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“Recreational and 


Raymond EF. 


A Po 
For 


2. “Reereational Activities 


tent Publie Kelations Foree in 


estry.” Albert Arnst, The Timberman, 
Portland, Ore. 

3. “Interpretation as a Means of 
Developing Public Responsibility for 
the Care of Public Lands.” Edwin C 
Alberts, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park, Colo. 

1, “Problems of Winter Use on 
Forest Lands.” Felix C. KNeziol, Wa 
satch National Forest, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Afternoon Session 
1. “Wildlife Management in Rela 
tion to Multiple Use.’ Ralph R. Hall, 
U.S. Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
Discussion leader: Ralph EK. Crowell, 
Mark Twain National Forest, 
field, Mo. 
2. “The 
Hunting on Public Land 
Kelker, School of Forest, 
Wildlife 
Agricultural College, Logan, 


Spring 
Problems of Supervised 
George TT. 
Range and 
Utah State 
Utah. 
Gilbert N. Tun 
\ 


ter, Colorado Game and Foch Comunis 


Management, 


Diseussion leader: 
sion, Denver, Colo. 

3. “Wildlife Western 
Wilderness Area Management.” James 
P. Gilligan, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

1. “Management of 
Deer.” Lester 
of Game, Fish 
Dak. 


5. Division 


Values in 


Black Tlills 
Berner, Department 
and Parks, Pierre, S. 


business meeting 


Society Dinner 


Wednesday, September 16 
William G. Meginnies, Toastmaster 
Address, J. D. Pender, attorney and 

conservationist, Denver, Colo. 

The Pejn Indian 
dancers in a program of traditional 
dances of the Plains Indians in authen 
Bob Cook's 


tion square dance set in a demonstra 


Entertainment. 


tie costume; and exhibi 
tion of typical Western pioneer Amer 


ivan danees, 


Field Trips 


Thursday, September 17 


A choice offered of three 
guided field tr ps to places of interest 
Rocky Mountain 


hus W il] be 


will be 
in the nearby area, 
Transportation by avail 
able at moderate cost. Lunches will be 


served enroute, 


Monument Nursery 

Monument 
Cost, $2 including transpor 
luncheon, Leave 10 
Round-trip distance, 40 


Trip number 1 to the 
Nursery. 
tation and a.m.; 
return 3 p.m. 
miles, 


The Monument Nursery, operated by 


the U. S. Forest Service, is 20 miles 


north of Colorado Springs. Seeding 


was started in 1907, Production is 11% 
to 214 million trees annually of Doug 
las-fir, ponderosa pine, Engelmann 
spruce, and lodgepole pine. Total pro 
duction has been 60 million trees, both 
seedlings and transplants. The output 
is used for reforestation on the na 
tional forests of the Rocky Mountain 
and Black [ills regions. 
Manitou Experimental 
Forest and Range 

Trip number 2 to the Manitou Ex 
perimental Forest and Range, Cost, $2 
including transportation and luncheon. 
Leave 9 a.m.; return 4:30 pam, Round 
trip distance 60 miles. 

This research center, 28 miles north 
west of Colorado Springs, is a unit of 
the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Station. Its 
square miles and is representative of 
Front 


experiment area is 26 


the soil and vegetation of the 
Range 
It was in 1936 to study 


problems of Jand use in relation to the 


established 
management of all resources of the 
Front 
around 


Range. Research is centered 


range management, artificial 


revegetation, and watershed manage 


ment. Foresters and range managers 


will see research work in’ progress on 
evrasses, methods of stocking, types of 
range conditions, measurement — of 
precipitation, and the relation of vege 
tative cover to accelerated runoff and 


erosion, 


Gold Camp Road 
3% to Cripple Creek 
transportation 


Trip number 
Cost, ineluding 
luncheon, Leave 8:50 


Round-trip distance, 100 


and re 
turn 5 
miles, 

This 


and 


unusual 

The 
Gold Camp Road, con 
hed of the old 
Coorado Springs-Cripple Creek Rail 


one ol scene 


trips ts 
hisvorical interest route 
over the famous 
structed on the road 
road, which winds through tunnels and 
over the mountains to the mining camp 
of Cripple Creek and to Victor. The 
Gillette and 


Pass. 


The party taking this tour will en 


wav of 


Ute 


return will be by 


Divide, thence down 
circle Pike’s Peak, and will have splen 
did views 
de Cristo Mountains to the South and 
West 


of the plains and the Sangre 


_ Otber Trips Available 


In addition to the foregoing guided 


trips, opportunities will be available 


for numerous individual tours to places 


af regional interest. The summit of 
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Hotel Reservations Committee, 
Society of American Foresters, 
¢/o Chamber of Commerce, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


1953 


Please make a reservation for the following room accommodations for 


a.m. 


arrival on September p.m. Departure date, September 


I understand that accommodations will be provided at the daily rate 


specified, if available; otherwise the next nearest rate will apply. 


Single room with bath. Rate $ 


Double-bed room with bath. Rate $ 


Twin-bed room with bath. Rate $ 


Suite (parlor, twin-bed room, and hath). Rate $ 


Other (specity aecommodations desired) 


Rate $ 


Kirst choice hotel 


Second choice hotel 


Motel or tourist court (specify accommodations desired ). 


. Rate $ 


The above room accommodations are requested for the following per 


sons, in addition to myself, (Print or type names and addresses legibly.) 


My name 


Street address 


City, zone, state: 
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Pike’s Peak can be reached by auto 
mobile or by cog railroad. An incline 
railroad runs up the east slope of the 
peak. 


An interesting trip over mountain 


roads with many scenic¢ attractions may 
be made to Devil’s Head Mountain 
where the Pike National Forest main 
tains a lookout station. 


Several good highways traverse the 
Pike National Forest. U. S. 24 from 
Colorado Springs through South Park 
to Buena Vista crosses the south end 
of the forest. U. S. 285 from Denver 


to Antero Junction erosses the north 
ern portion. At Lake George on U.S. 
24 two side trips may be made: one 


to the Eleven-mile Canyon recreational 


area and reservoir, a water storage 


area for Denver; and the other up 
Tarryall Creek to Jefferson. 


The silviculturist and forest manager 
will find the Fraser Experimental For 
est of unusual interest. It is near Fra 
ser, Colo., in the hieh country on the 
Arapaho National Forest west of Den 


ver. From Fraser, the trip may be eon 
tinned to Grand Lake and across the 
Trail Ridge Road into famous Ro-ky 
Mountain National Park, from whieh 
one may return south to Denver on 
north to Fort Collins, site of Colorado 
A & M College School of Forestry and 
Range Management and headquarters 
for the Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, 


These sunegested individnal trips do 


not exhaust the number available Many 


shorter sight-seeing tours may be taken 


in the vicemitv of Colorado Springs, 


and representatives of local agencies 


will be on hand to assist those desiring 
them 


Transportation 


Colorado Springs is easily accessible 


by airlines, railroads, and highways. 


The airlines are Braniff, Continental, 
and Monarch. 
The railroads are Chicago, Rock eo 
Island and Pacific; Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe; Denver, Rio Grande & 
Western; Colorn!o and Souther 


(Burlington); and Missouri Pacifie. 


Three U.S. Highways pass throng! 
the city U.S. 85-87, north and south; 
and U. S, 24, 


east and west 


Hotel Reservations 


A special Society committee wall 


handle requests for hotel reservations, 
which will be filled in the order re 
ceived. This committee cannot be re 


sponsible for failure to obtain rooms 
by those making reservations direct 
with hotels. 
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The reservation coupon is for your 
convenience in requesting hotel rooms. 
Please send your request to the com- 
mittee to avoid delay and confusion. 
Room will be 
promptly, and you will receive a con- 
Any 
reservation 


assignments made 


firmation in two weeks or less. 
desiring to 
without tearing a page from the Jour 
NAL may do so simply by supplying 
letter 


one make a 


the necessary information in a 
addressed to the committee. 

The Antlers Totel is the headquar 
ters for the But since the 
Antlers cannot accommodate everyone, 
other hotels and motels in the city will 


meeting. 


cooperate in housing members. 

There follows a list of hotels avail- 
able for this meeting and their daily 
All exeept the Broadmoor are 
within five walking 
the City Anditorium where most of the 
All rates listed 
are European plan (without meals). 


rates, 
minutes’ time of 
sessions will be held. 


In addition there are numerous good 


motels and tourist lodges within two 
to five miles of City Auditorium. Those 
will their own automobile 
transportation will find these 


quite convenient and somewhat less ex 


who have 


motels 
pensive than the city hotels. 


Hotels 


All hotels listed are within five min 
utes’ walking time of City Auditorium, 
Broadmoor, which is 41% 


except the 
miles. Daily room rates with bath (Bu 
ropean plan, without meals) are shown 

Antlers Ilotel, and Pikes 
Peak Avenues, the headquarters hotel 
for the 
£9. Donble and twin-hed rooms, 
$11. Suites, $12 to $20. 

Alta Vista Ilotel, 118 North Cas 
cade Avenue. Single rooms, $4 to $6. 
Donble and twin-bed rooms, $6 to $9. 

Broadmeor Ilotel (4% miles to City 
Single rooms. $10. Dou 


Cascade 


Single rooms, $7 to 


£9 to 


meeting 


Auditorium). 
ble and twin-bed rooms, $15. 

Acacia Hotel, 104 East Platte Ave 
nue. Single rooms, $4.50 to $6. Dou 
ble and twin-hed rooms. $7 to $9 

The Alamo Tlotel, 126 South Tejon 
Street. Single rooms, $4 to $6. Double 
and twin-bed rooms, $6 to $14. 

Jovce Ilotel, 10 South Weber Street 
Single rooms, $6. Double rooms, $8. 
rooms, $10 to $12. Douhble 
rooms with eonnecting bath, $5 and $6. 


Twin-hed 


Motels and Tourist Courts 

The Hotel 

has listed 60 motels and tourist courts 

in’ Colorado and Manitou 

Springs, all within two to five miles 
of City Auditorium. 


Reservations Committee 


Springs 


Daily rates range from $3.50 to $10 
for one or two persons; $5 to $15 for 
three or four persons; and $8.50 to 
$20 for four to six persons. 

Members, who request reservations 
from tourist courts, will receive, with 
their confirmation of the reservation, 
a notice to send an advance payment 
for one day. This is necessary to hold 
the reservation. 


Program Committee 


The chairman of the committee in 
charge of the program for the meeting 
is J. V. K. Wagar, School of Forestry 
and Range Management, 
A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

The other members of the committee 
are David H. Canfield, T. J. Fillas, 
W. MeGinnies, Harry R 
Woodward. 


Colorado 


and 


Arrangements Committee 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Phil 


Colorado 


Arrangements is Raymond EF. 
S. Forest 
Sprinzs, Colo, 
Assisting Mr 
task 


lips, U. Service, 
Phillips and heading 
up special committees are the 
following: 

Information and Publicity, JON 
Hessel. 

Registration, R. B. MelKennan. 

Reception and Welcome, David §S 
Nordwall. 

Society Dinner, Wenry M. Shank. 

Chueh Ralph 
Hill. 

Hotel Reservations, Elmer R 

Erhibits, Wasse: 

Projection tmplifuing, 
H. Canfiel), 

Meeting Rooms, Jacob Roeser, J1 

Field Trips, Everett Lee 

Ladies’ Mrs 
lips 


Wagon Dinner. 
Miller 
Clinton 


and David 


Achirities, RE. Phil 


Puget Sound Section 
Meets with C.L.F. 


More than 100 members of the C.LF 


and the Sound Section of the 
S.A.F. field 


trip in British Columbia, May 1 and 2. 


Puget 
participated joint 
The men gathered at Green Timbers 
Ranger School a few 
New Westminster, 
3.C., for lunch on Friday and devoted 


Nursery and 


miles outside of 
the afternoon to inspection of the 
nursery and its facilities and the ranger 
short term 


which is used for 


instruction for B.C. 


‘hool, 
residence Forest 


Service men who will have charge of 


districts. 

After dinner at the 9,600 acre Uni 
Forest Van 
couver, the foresters heard papers by 


versity Research east of 
hoth Canadian and American members 


and an informal discussion by Tore 
Arnborg, a Swedish 
from the University of Uppsala, about 


experiments in geneties to develop bet 


visiting forester 


ter tree types. 
On Saturday, groups headed by Um 
British faculty 


selected areas of the 


versity of Columbia 
members toured 
University Forest, following which the 
party visited logging operations of the 
Canadian Forest Products, Ltd. in the 
Chehalis Valley. 


Columbia River Section 
Meeting 
The Portland chapter was host) te 
members of the Columbia River See 
tion, S.A.F., April 17-18 at the annual 
ineeting and banquet 
Martin LL. 


Syverson Was) program 
arranged by 
his committee imelnded a tonr of the 
5.000 acre Portland Forest-Park, with 
special notice of the 1952) burn which 
effort 
of school children and youth grouns 
Lyle FF. Watts, former ehief of the 
Forest: Service spoke on “Youth and 
Forestry,” at the 
George LL. 


chairman, activities 


is heing reclaimed through the 


annual hanqnet 


Drake 


the afternoon 


President poke or 
“Onur Society” at 


ng, April 13 


nieet 


Ozark Section Summer 
Meeting 

A two-day field meeting of the Ozark 
Section was held on land of the Uni 
versity of Missouri, the Clark National 
Forest, and in the Mirgo Swamp area, 
all in the 
Bluff, Missouri, 


SO members of the Section in 


neighborhood ol Poplar 


and 6, wit! 


attend 


June 5 


ance, 

A tour in Mingo Swamp dealt) with 
the development there of both a wa 
terfowl refuge and a shooting area by 
the U. S. Fish Wildlife 
and the Missouri: Conservation 


and Service 
(on 
Oak wilt was studied and dis 
cussed on a field trip through the Uni 
versity Forest and at an evening se 

sion Which ineluded the showing of an 
industry-financed film on that subject. 
Between field trip and movie 70 pounds 


of barbecued pork and beef and 10 
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pounds of fresh croppie were con 
umed 

fon the last day the group Was con 
ducted through a portion of the Clark 
National Forest by Ranger Paul Kihl 
mire in an inspection of timber sale 
ren Following this, the scene of a 
100 fire of last O-tober wa 
isited. This incendiary fire was part 
of a 20,000 acre conflagration outside 
the national forest boundary. The un 
usual atmospheric conditions which 
largely contributed to the size of the 
fire -after it had been almost under 
control at 400 aeres were discussed 
Considerable interest was displayed 
hy Seetion members in a piece of fire 
line construction equipment being de 
veloped by J. M. Nichols, resident for 
ester on the University Forest. The 
equipment utilizes an ensilage blower, 
mounted behind a tractor with bull 
dozer attachment. It blows leaves and 
brush from a 6-foot line and ean pro 
rie at the rate of one mile per hour, 
followed by one man with broom-rake 
and backfiring torch. The rig holds 
considerable promise for ro ky. dry 
Ozark conditions 


Frerener 


Section Chairman 


Inland Empire Section 
Spring Meeting 

rhe spring meeting of the Inland 
Kiipire Section was held April 25 in 
Moscow, Idaho. George L. Drake. Se 
ciety president, was euest of the sec 
tion and spoke on the subject of 
“Forty Years of Progress.” 

he meeting Wills he ld 
tion with the Asso-iation of Western 
Forestry Clubs, Representatives from 
even western forestry school pre 
ented a panel on “The Graduate's 
Position in the Futare in the Forestry 


Protes ion.” 


Fifth Call for Council 
Nominations 

\ll voting 

that the reeular hienmial election 

will he held December 5, 1953. A presi 


members are hereby noti 


dent, vice president, and nine other 
members of the Couneil will be eleet 
ed tor the two vear term 1954-1955 
The present Couneil is listed in the 
box on OSS. Any or all of these 
neumbents may be renominated, pro 


vided they aecept the nomination in 


writing 

President Drake has announced 
that he will not be a eandidate for 
reeleetion. 

Membership on the Couneil is re 
stricted by the Constitution to Mem- 
bers (formerly Senior Members) and 
Fellows. 


elizible to hold office who is in good 


Any Member or Fellow is 


standing and who accepts the nomina 
tion in writing and deelares his will- 
ineness to serve if eleeted. 

Rach voter will have an opportu- 
nity to ballot on ali eandidates for 
office. Council members are elected in 
accordance with the system of pro- 
portional representation. The pro 
cedure of proportional representation 
will he explained in a later issue of 
the Journan. It is the system by 
which the Society has been electing 
Council members for two deendes. 
Candidates for the office of president 
are voted on separately: the eandi- 
date who reeeives the hichest vote is 
declared elected president, and the 
candidate who receives the next hich- 
est vote is declared elected vice presi 
dent 


How Nominations Are Made 
(Article VIII, 


Section 2) states the eonditions un 


The Constitution 


der which nominations are made by 
petition, 

l petition shall name but 
one eandidate., 

2. All candidates must be eligible 
to hold elective office. 

3. A petition shall bear the signa- 
tures of at least ten voting members 
who at the time of signing the peti- 
tion are eligible to vote in the eom 
ing election, (Eligible voting members 
are Junior Members, Members, and 
Fellows in standing.) 

1, A voting member may not sign 
more than one nominating petition 
for President or more than one nom 
inating petition for a member of the 
Council. That is, he may sign two, 
but no more, 

y Petitions must be in the Society 
office by October 2, 1955. 

The Society has no speeial form for 
submitting nominating petitions. They 
mav he written as follows: 

We, the undersigned voting members 
of the Society of Amer‘can Foresters, 
hereby nominate John Doe, a Member 
(or Fellow), for the office of president 
(or member of the Council) for the 
two-year term 1954-1955. 

All nominating petitions should be 
sent promptly to the Society offiee, 
The executive seeretary will gladly 
provide information about nominat- 
ine or eleetion procedure 
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Nominations Received 

On the day this issue went to press 
the following nominatious had been re 
ceived, 

For President: Walter J. Damtoft, 
Canton, N. C, (Couneil member, 1944 
1947.) 

Kk. L. Demmon, Asheville, N. C., 
(Vice president, 1952-1953.) 

Gordon D. Marekworth, Seattle, 
Wash. (Counneil member, 1950-1953.) 

DeWitt Nelson, Sacramento, Calit 
(Council member, 1948-1951.) 

For the Council: William J. Brown, 
Neenah, Wis. (Couneil member, 1952 
1953.) 

W. Hlammerle, New Orleans, La 

D. B. Demeritt, Bangor, Maine 
(Couneil member, 1950-1953.) 

Stanley G. Fontanna, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (Council member, 1950-1951.) 

Verne L. Harper, Washington, D.C 

F. Heaeox, Tacoma, Wash. 

P. D. Missoula, Mont. 

Hess, Gettysburg, Pa. 

R. Vance Miles, Jr., Tusealoosa, Ala 

Galen W. Pike, Duluth, Minn. 

Carl A. Rishell, Washington, D. C. 

J. Nelson Spaeth, Urbana, IIL. 

John W. Squires, Jackson, Miss. 

T. D. Stevens, East Lansing, Mich 

J. Herbert Stone, Portland, Ore. 

Charles L. Tebbe, Philadelphia, Pa 

J. V. K. Wagar, Fort Collins, Colo. 

R. HW. Westveld, Columbia, Mo. 
(Council member, 1952-1953.) 

Kdwin G. Wiesehuegel, Norris, 
Tenn. 

The Nominating Committee — will 
make no nominations of its own un 
less the voting membership fails to 
make the required minimum number 
of nominations by petition. Voting 
members should aceordingly get busy 
and make their own nominations. 


Haroup B. Strreparp, Chairman 


Nominating Committee 


Nominations for Grade of 
Fellow Now Open 


All Members (formerly Senior Mem 
bers) and Fellows of the Society are 
hereby advised that nominations for 
the grade of Fellow are now open 
The election of Fellows will be held at 
the time of the Society’s regular bien 
nial election, December 5, 1953. 

As defined by the Constitution 
(Article III, Section 6), “Fellows shall 
he foresters of outstanding achieve 
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ment as leaders in responsible direc- 
tive or distinctive individual work of 
a fruitful character. They shall be 
elected from the Members and shall be 
engaged in forestry work at the time 
of their election.” 


Nominations by Petition 


The procedure for placing Members 
in nomination for the grade of Fellow 
is by petition. The Society has no 
printed form for this purpose; the 
petition may be typewritten thus: 

We, the undersigned Members and 
Fellows of the Society of American 
Foresters, hereby nominate 


for election to the grade of Fellow in 
1953. 


Remember these simple rutes: 
1. A petition may not name i ore 
than one cand'date. 


2. It must be signed by 25 Members 
or Fellows in good standing. 


3. It should be accompanied by a 
factual, not eulogistic, biographical 
sketch of at least 200 words giving an 
account of the nominee’s professional 
career and accomplishments. 


4. It must be received in the execu- 
tive office of the Society in Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than October 2, 
1953. 


The executive employees of the So- 
ciety cannot be responsible for obtain- 
ing signatures on partially completed 
petitions or on petitions incomplete 
by reason of unacceptable signatures 
(that is, signatures of other than Mem- 
bers and Fellows in good standing). 


Nominations Received 


On the date of going to press, the 
tollowing Members had been nomi 
nated for the grade of Fellow: 


For Fellow: HW. O. Cook, Mass. 
Charles S. R. Cowan, Wash. 
George L. Drake, Wash. 
Paul M. Dunn, Chile 

Leo A. Isaae, Ore. 

Earl W. Loveridge, D. C 

R. MeArdle, D. C. 
Elwood B. Moore, N. J. 

R. R. Reynolds, Ark. 

F. X. Sehumacher, N. C. 

T. Schantz-Hansen, Minn. 
P. C. Wakeley, La. 


Election Procedure 


Fellows are not elected by the mem- 
bership at large, but by a board of 
electors which consists of all present 
Fellows and the present Council. (A 
Couneil member who is also a Fellow 
has but one vote.) 


To win election a candidate must re- 
ceive an affirmative vote of not less 
than one-half the total votes cast. 


Significance of the Grade 


The highest membership distinction 
that can be conferred by the Society, 
this grade is awarded in recognition 
of outstanding achievement. Fellows 
do not pay increased dues; their dues 
are the same as those of Members. 

Since the Society was founded in 
1900, there have been 91 Fellows 
elected. At the present time the numn- 
ber of living Fellows is 62. 

Since the last election in December 
1951, two Fellows have died: J. W. 
Girard and Ellwood Wilson. 


List of Fellows 


The current roster of Fellows fol- 
lows. The state in whieh each Fellow 
is domiciled and the year of his elee- 
tion are shown after his name. 


Allen, Shirley W., Michigan, 1948. 
Baker, Fred 8S., California, 1949. 
Besley, Fred W., Maryland, 1940. 
Brundage, F. H., Oregon, 1949. 
Butler, Ovid, Maryland, 1940. 

Carter, E., District of Columbia, 1942. 
Chapman, H. H., Connecticut, 1922. 
Clapp, Earl H., Maryland, 1930. 
Clepper, Henry, Virginia, 1949. 
Coffman, John D., California, 1946. 


Curran, Hugh, Venezuela, 1951. 


Damtoft, W. J., North Carolina, 1951. 
Dana, 8S. T., Miehigan, 1935, 
Demmon, FE. L., North Carolina, 1951. 


Eldredge, I. F., Louisiana, 1942. 
Evans, C. F., Georgia, 1949. 
Ferguson, J. A., Pennsylvania, 1949. 
Fischer, A. F., California, 1940. 
Fritz, Emanuel, California, 1951. 
Frothingham, E. California, 1942. 
Gill, Tom, District of Columbia, 1948. 
Granger, C. M., Maryland, 1046. 
Greeley, W. B., Washington, 1918. 
Guise, Cedrie New York, 
Guthrie, Jolin D., Virginia, 1040. 


Hall, W. L., Arkansas, 1940. 
Ilartley, Carl P., Maryland, 1949. 
IIawes, A. F., Connecticut, 1930. 
Ilawley, R. C., Conneeticut, 142. 
Heintzleman, B. F., Alaska, 151. 
Ilolmes, J. S., North Carolina, 1939. 
Ilosmer, Ralph S., New York, 1032. 
Hunt, George M., Wisconsin, 10051. 


Illick, J. S., New York, 1946, 
Jeffers, D. S., Idaro, 1949. 


Kelley, E. W., Montana, 1949. 
Kellogg, R. S., Florida, 1940. 


FOREST SEEDS 
of CALIFORNIA 
R. S. ADAMS A. P. BAAL 
Orders accepted for 1953 crop 
553 CAMPUS WAY 
CALIFORNIA 


DAVIS 


3 FORESTER’S WORKHORSES 
With Excellent Performance 


HALE Fortable 


U.S. Gallons Disch. Press. 
Per Minute’ Lbs. Per Sq. In. 


FZZ 
war : 


These 3 Centrifugal pumping “Work- 
horses” provide a remarkable range of 
volumes and pressures for efficiently 
fighting a wide variety of fires. All three 
units are conveniently portable by two 
men; can be easily mounted or carried 
on any type of apparatus or truck for 
fighting fires while motion from 
booster tank; often used to pump from 


Below—UPZZ shown in action. 


inaccessible water source into major 
pumper, or to fight fires direct through 
long line of hose. 


Write today for circulars on Models FZZ, 
and least one of which is sure 
to meet your fire fighting requirements 
isk for demonstration; no obligation. 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
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P., District of Columbia, 1942 
Elers, Montana, 1040. 

Korstion, ©. F., North Carolina, 1942. 
Krueger, Myron, California, 1951. 


1948. 


inne J. 
Koch, 


Lowdermilk, W. C., California, 
MaeDonald, G. B., Towa, 1944 
Marsh, R. E.., of Columbia, 
Martin, Clyde, Washington, 1048 
Mason, D 
Morrell, F. W.. Viremia, 1951 
Mulford, Wa'ter, California, 1939 
Munger, T. T., Oregen, 1046. 
Munns, FE. N., California, 1949 
Preston, John F., Marviand, 1948. 
Price, Jav F Wisconsin, LOOT. 
Schmitz, Ten Washington, 1040. 
CULF STATES Shirley, TI. L., New York, 1951. 
Shortleaf, Slash G 1048 
Sparhawk, W. New Ila 
P 1O46, 


1945 


Hardwood Bottomlands 
and 
SIPPL DELTA 


lifernin 


MISSIS 


KEITH CRANSTON. 


Commercial Cruising 


mpshire, 


Consulting Forester 


Services 

KEITH CRANSTON and Associates, Leland, Mississippi 
Monagers @ Timber Estimators 


Forest Inventorics Growth Studies Jon Min 


Reconnaissance Appraisals 


A TIMBER SERV E FOR TRE SOUTH 


Announcement of 
Applicants 


ed in the Society office p ior to that date 


FOREST TAXATION 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FOREST APPRAISALS Allegheny Section 


Student Grade 


COLLEGE 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX Pes 


Consulting Forester 


25 Years’ |} North and South America 


NSYLVANIA STATE 


\tberience in 
rade 
833 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. ' 
Students yr Automatic fdvancement 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 
Gronan, W \ Phillips, R. 1 
622 North Water Street MILWAUKEE 2 BRoadway 6-2062 afl Robit 
s or 
: Ton K } Sluisser N 
Consultants tothe Forest Industries Ki-kwood H. Stefanil 
luench, . \ lrow 


Zarichansky, J 


West Vingtinta UNIVERSITY 


C. D. SCHULTZ & COMPANY 

Canter | Johnson, Ro J 

WM. TL PRICE, Manager Gatrell, T. 1 Poanev. F. M 


Vinoski, FE. B 


i441 Henry Building 325 HOWE STREET 


Seattle 1, Washington VANCOUVER 1, CANADA 
Connolly Farmer Fieldman, 
Harri-bureg Pa Pa. Stat B.S.F., 1943 
Junior. 1946) 
Retorestation Arboriculture POND & MOYER CO.. INC, MehWe Field Tech Pa. Game Comm 
ar isbure State B.S.F 945 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON Consulting Foresters 194 
Snelir K Foreste Pocahontas Fuel 
Consulting Forester Estimates—Appraisais—Surveys Co. Poeshontas, W. Va Univ ot Ga 
Machine Tree Planting Service 1B 1955 Yale 1940 (Junior 
Huntingdon Road 


107 HOMESTEAD ITHACA, 


Huntingdon Valley. Pa. 


T. F. Grayson & Company 


WILLIAM A, EASTMAN, JR. 


Consulting Forester 


Complete Professional Service 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


410 J. GREEN BUILDING 
‘Phone SEneca 2814 


Consulting Foresters 
Serving Small and Large Timber 
Tract Owners 


Prescott Arkansas 


FOREST PROPERTY 
Estimatces—Appraisals—-Management 
Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 


of the Society of ery American 
: Consultant—Manager for Operating Fir 
- Up 
| | 
Py = 
District of Columbia 
3 Pennsvivania, 1948 
nevivania, 
nesota, 
i 
ceived in the So iety office during the 
ihilitw of anv of these ppolicant h lel be 


Glidewell, L. D Paine, D. P 
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PANAMA 


We have just completed our 


G mplete information 


engine drive. 
PANAMA Compensating By-pass. 
PANAMA Pistol Grip Cut-offs. 
PANAMA Combination Nozzles. 
PANAMA Automatic Float Valve. 
PANAMA Vacuum Lift Systems. 
PANAMA Tank Strainer Assembly. 


PANAMA Pressure Type Tree Marking Guns. 


PANAMA Pyramid Backfire Torches. 
PANAMA Flame Guns. 


ana accessories required n arrying n the w 


A copy will be gladly furnished on request 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 
HATTIESBURG MiSSISSIPPI 


on 


NEW CATALOG 


PANAMA Ball Bearing Fan Drive Pumps. 
PANAMA Ball Bearing Pumps with Independent 


Hardwood Dept M 


MICHIGAN Faulkner, G Owen, WD 


Young, T. 8 


Paper Co., Buckatunna, Miss 


It's Easy As Pie To File 


Any chain saw operator can file genuine hard-chromed OREGON 
Chipper Chain easily, quickly and correctly. Easy filing is designed 
right into OREGON Chipper Chain's famous Fast-File Tooth, and 
hard-chroming makes only minimum filing necessary. For more time 
on the job, for less frequent and easier filing, put OREGON Chipper 
Chain on your saw. 


1953 by Oreges bow Cele Corp. 


see YOUR OREGON 
or write FAC Saw Chain Corp. 


ror OETA! SAW CHAIN SPECIALISTS 
8816S E£ 17th Ave., Portiond 2. Ore 
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Champion Portable Fire Pumps 


Model 
Ne. 


Darley Portables Must 
Be Good! State of Minn. 
Forestry Dept. Has 45 
Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the 
State of Minnesota for hard service in 
the State Forestry Department. 


Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressuses with 
Champion Lightweight Portables. 


Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 Ibs 


Write for 108 page catalog of Fire 
Equipment. Also 44 page booklet of 
Fire Pumps and Fire Trucks. 


WwW. 8 DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 
Champion Fire Apparatus 
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MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Hearst, A. L 
Heckman 


Rogers, ¢ 


Smith, 
Steiner 


Yarnall 


Approved for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


FORESTER 


Seal-Tite 


DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior 
in over 6 years 
of field service 


No Flash-back 
No fuel slopping 

No air pump 

No pressure build-up 

No explosive vapors 
No pre-heating 
Instant operation 


OPTICAL 
SQUARES 


The Optical Square is a handy tool 
for ohecking on location, 

for alignment, and for laying cut 
right angles. Speedily used as a 
hand level, it has an accuracy in 
leveling of 1 inch in 200 feet. 

The instrument is available in 
single and double prisms. 


SAFE EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE « ECONOMICAL 


Pentagonal Prisms or Optical 
Squares, the size of a plumb 
bob and the weight of a 
jack knife,can be kept on 
your watch chain. 


Burns Diese! Fuel or 
Stove Oil 
1% Gallon Capacity 
Weight loaded 16 pounds yy 


Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St., SAN FRANCISCO, California 


For further detailed information on the operation and use of 
Optical Squares call or write for Booklet JF 8. 


Extersive repair and servicing facilities by factory trained specialists. 


HENRY WILD SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


SUPPLY CO. of AMERICA, INC. | 
_ MAIN & COVERT STS., FORT WASHINGTON, WN. Y. © POrt Washington 7-4843 
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Recommended by foresters for cruis- : 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. @ King, James E., Asst. Research Forester, 
Direct course readings. Write for A» Weyerhaeuser Thr. Co., Centralia, Wash.: 
free literature and instructions. ¢ Utah State, B.S.F., 1941; Univ. of Idaho Affiliate Grade 


Cibsen M., Forestry Aide, U.S.F.S Moul 
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SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN || WANTED—SEED COLLECTORS! 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 


If you live in the Western part of Alaska, 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE British Columbia, Washington, Oregon or 


California, it will pay you to investigate. 
Jorres ith ollectors Invited 
Corre pondence with Seed C Send us your qualifications — soon, Cone 


and tree seed collection assignments are 


HEH BST HROTHERS made in August and September. 
PERPETUAL FORESTS, INC. 


678 Broapway New York 12, N. Y. Dexter Horton Bldg. - Seattle 4, Washington 
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Establish Largest Test 
of Southern Pine Tree Races 


During the past winter, over 180 
thousand pine seedlings were planted 
throughout the South in series of 
tests designed to investigate the exist 
ence and distribution of geographic 
races of the four major southern 
pines, This was announced by the 
Committee on Southern Forest) Tree 
lmiprovement at a recent meeting in 
Gieorgetown, South Carolina, 

Philip C. Wakeley of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, U.S. For 
est Service, heads the subcommittee 
studving geographic effects. Three 
hundred  cooperators from private, 
state, and federal forestry agencies 
are participating. 

The purpose of the tests, Wakeley 
said, is to determine whether genetic 
differences exist between southern 
pines of the same species grown under 
different climatie conditions or on 
lands of different geological origin. 
The four pine species under investiga 
tion are loblolly, slash, shortleat, and 
longleaf 

Previous investigations strongly in 
dictate that such geographie races do 
exist for loblolly pine and that the 
various races differ tremendously in 
rate of growth, resistance to disease, 
and ability to withstand low tempera 
ture. Planting trees of a given race 
outside of the region to which they 
are adapted may mean loss of many 
thousands of dollars in growth = or, 
sometimes, complete failure. It is 
hoped that the present study will en 
able foresters to define racial ranges 
for the major southern pines. 

The seedlings for this test were 
grown in 19 different nurseries from 
seed collected in nearly every south 
eastern state from New Jersey south 
to the tip of Florida and west to Texas 
and Oklahoma. The 1,552) plots in 
which the seedlings were planted are 
similarly distributed, 

Additional plantings will be made 
during the coming winter. When fully 
established, the test will involve some 
223 thousand trees planted in) 1,844 
individual test plots probably the 
largest single test of its kind in the 
world. 

The study is part of a larger pro 
gram of forest genetics investigations 
being guided by the Committee on 
Southern) Forest Tree Improvement. 
This committee, made up of publie and 
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Fon THE FIRST TIME since the end of World War II, state and federal forest fire 
lookouts will double as Ground Observer Corps posts this summer. Leading the way 
are 79 California lookout towers which opened in May. 

jesides keeping their normal fire vigil, the lookouts will also report all aireraft in 
their area and have a geographical code name just like the regular 2,700 Ground Ob 


server Corps posts throughout the country. 


The official entrance of forest protection organizations into the country’s defense 


program was realized reeently when a 


Western Air Defense Headquarters liaison 


man, A/IC Ernest M. Davis, met with Mr. Raymond Higgins, Sacramento District 
Fire Prevention Officer, and Mr. Charles Wagener, Assistant Ranger of the Mt. Dan 


aher Fire Station. 


\fter last minute operational problems were eliminated, the Air Force spokesman 
opened the new 110-foot steel Mt. Danaher tower, marking a vital step in strength 
ening the country’s defense against a sneak air attack. 

Sinee most of the forest lookouts lie within rugged, lightly populated areas, their 
use will guard areas which otherwise would leave a clear, unwatched path for enemy 


bombers to fly undetected, 


private foresters and geneticists, has 
as its objective the improvement, 
through genetics, of the quality of trees 
grown in southern woodlands. Present 
chairman of the committee is Dr. C. 
M. Kaufman, director of the School 
of Forestry of the University of Flor 


ida. 


South's Pulpwood Cut Sets 
Another Record 


In 1952, for the third straight vear, 
the South harvested a record amount 
of pulpwood and easily kept its posi- 
tion as the Nation’s chief pulpwood- 
producing region. A report released re- 
cently by the Forest Service shows 
that the 12 southern states last year 
cut total of 14,600,000) cords of 
pulprood. This was considerably more 


Photo S. Air Force 


than half of the total U. S. cut of 
25,000,000 cords for 1952. 

The South’s pulpwood cut in 1952 
was estimated at nearly 4 percent larg 
er than in 1951, and 17 percent great 
er than in 1950. All southern States 
except Virginia and Oklahoma showed 
increases, The largest rises were in 
Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana. 

Georgia was the leading producer 
with 214 million cords. Mississippi 
ranked second with 1,800,000) cords. 
Alabama and Florida were next with 
about 1,600,000 cords apiece, and all 
other southern states except Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Oklahoma produced 
more than a million cords apiece, 

More hardwood trees are being used 
for pulp, the report indicates. Last 
year, hardwood made up 1,700,000 
cords of the South's total, a gain of 
17 percent over 1951. 
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Samuel Trask Dana: Dean emeritus 
of the School of Natural 
University of Michigan. 


Ri SOHTCEOES, 


Forester and educator, a graduate 
of Bowdoin Colle ge and the ) ale 
School of Forestry, you have inspired 
with the belief that 
of our natural resources will foster the 
Should the 
trees go forth again to anoint a king 


men conservation 


welfare of our country. 
over them, they could not do better 
Your Alma Mater 


is proud to confer upon you the de gree 


than to choose you. 


of Doctor of Neience. 

Citation by A. Whitney Griswold, 
President of Yale University, at com- 
mencement exercises June 8, 1953. 


Granger to Represent 
Independent Forest Farmers 


The Independent Forest Farmers of 
America have appointed Christopher 
N. Granger, retired assistant chief of 
the U, 
ton representative. 

The headquarters of I.F.F.A. are at 
Hl Ridgewood Avenue in Minneapolis. 


S. Forest Service as Washing 


Pror. Ernest who has 
been on the forestry faculty at the Uni 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, for the past 
16 years, has been promoted to dean 
of the School of Forestry and Director 
of the Forest, Range and Wildlife Ex 
periment Station. Dewn 
D. S. Jeffers who was retired July 1. 

Born in Nekoma, N. Dak., July 10, 
1907, Wohletz was graduated in for 
California 


Ile sueceeded 


estry at the University of 
in 1930. After teaching at the univer 
sity for three vears while working for 
an advanced degree, he served for two 
with the California Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, and joined 
the forestry faculty at Idaho in 1937, 


years 


Canada Begins 
Tree Farm Program 


Canada’s private forest: lands are 
to be marked by special insignia, under 
a new Canadian Forestry Association 
program, headed by the National Tree 
Farm Committee, 

The Canadian Tree Farm Committee, 
industry, busi 


comprised of forest 
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ness and government leaders, will head 
programs to improve millions of aeres 
of sub-margimal forest land. The work, 
Which will center on local committees, 
is coordinated with forest industry and 
forest services, 

will be certified, atter 


Tree Farms 


nomination by foresters of local Tree 


Farm Committees, when owners agree 
land for forest 


land 


to maintain rowing 


crops; to adequately ; 
that 
satisfactory to 


protect 


agree cutting practices will be 


ensure future forest 
crops, and permit: inspection by com 


inittee foresters, 


COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134" Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 


KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


$3.00 EACH 


Infringers and 
imitators warned 
Best 

Chrome 
steel— 
Mrong, 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material Sold by 
the thousands 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Wich Bickel WOOLKICH, PA 


BRANDING HAMMERS 


For branding logs, poles, ties, and pulp- 
wood. Trade-mark your products. 
A. R. SMITH 
Marking Devices 


10003 S. E. ECKLER AVENUE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The CRANCO TORCH 


which has helped them ‘‘fire-father’’ 
more than 10 MILLION pine trees. 


For information and prices write: 


BOHL BROS. Distributors 


1000 Pennington Road, Trenton 8,N. J. 


*RxB is Prescribed Burning and the trademark of the 
CRANCO COMPANY, furthering sound forestry practice 


through the intelligent use of fire in forest management. 


Jerseymen prefer 


million 
soon become 


erators 


MUSSER 
trees have the 


Each year MUSSER teams plant over 
more trees, 
Seediings for Forest and Christ 
mas Tree plantings; Transplants 
for Conservationists 

ami Farmers 
Customers 

RIGHT START We 
offer world’s largest tree selection of 
Quality plus Volume 
economies of our huge volume Note 
our low quantity prices at right 


PAUSSER TREES ore GROWING IM ALL 46 STATES 


ion TREES 


SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 


which will 2 yr. seedlings 4-8” 
$35. per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
(MUSSER Special) 
Timber Op seediings 5-10” 

KNOW thelr 
seediings 2-6” 
$20. per 1000 
DOUGLAS FIR 
3 yr. seedlings 6-12” 
$45. per ‘000 


You profit from 


Also shade and hardwood seed 
Write today for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers’ Guide and 
complete wholesale stock list; 
or tell us your requirements 


BOX 26H 
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Tillamook Burn Reforestation 
One Third Done 


The tremendous job of reforesting 
the vast Tillamook burn area is one 
third done. 

Starting in 1949, helicopters have 
seeded 36,000 aeres and ground crews 
have planted nearly 12 million seed 
lings on the charred acres of the burn. 
In addition, great strides have been 
made in fire protection phases of the 
program, 

Nearly 50 miles of fire breaks have 
heen established, 185,000 snags felled, 
120 miles of access roads built or im 
proved and better fire control facilities 
and outlooks established 

The story of the reforestation proj 
ect is brought up to date in a thesis 
prepared for the Oregon State College 
School of Forestry by Rudy M. Kallan 
der of Salem, who heads the vast pro 
vram for the state board of forestry. 
Kallander submitted the thesis this 
spring for his master’s degree in forest 
management, 

The complete rehabilitation program 
for the 252,964 aeres of state land 
within the S60,SS2-acre burn area is 
expected to take another 10) years, 
Total cost for the project is figured at 
about 10 million dollars. 


The | 
New OWER SCYTHE 


CUTS 
WEEDS, GRASS, REEDS & 


TIMES FASTER THAN 
ORDINARY METHODS 


NEW POWER + NEW ENGINEERING 


Now equipped with double power, double \ 
fuel capacity. Trims weeds on rocky or un- 

even ground Cuts grass or weeds close to 
buildings. Clips reeds or underwater growth 
Cuts with ease wherever a man can walk, 
wade, or row a boat. Equipped with new two 

h p. motor, one quart capacity gas tank, 20-inch 
oscillating cutter bor, Weighs only 26 pounds 


a twist of the wrist and the 


at SCYTHETTE becomes the 


America’s most revolutionary 

chain saw cuts trees, of any 
growth up to 6° in diameter 
level with terrain while operator 
is in upright position 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


Progress in the next few years will 
he slower, Kallander reports. A good 
portion of the lands ready for re 
habilitation have been treated to date 
and major salvage logging must be 
completed on additional acres before 
much more reforestation work can take 
place. 

Helicopter seedings have speeded 
the reforestation program. They are 
made in all cases where cover and soil 
conditions are good enough to make 
the aerial operation practical. Hand 
planting crews do the job in the prob- 
lem areas, along roads and fill in spots 
where the aerial seeding stand is poor. 

Great emphasis is being given to 
fire protection phases as well as the 
planting and seeding operations to in- 
sure that the devastating fires of 1933, 
1939 and 1945 are not repeated in the 
area, 

Entomologists Use Radioactive 
Insects in Study 

Kntomologists of the U.S.DLA. are 
planning new uses of radioactive in- 
seets and insecticides to find out how 
far and how fast insects fly, how an 
insecticide kills an imsect, and just how 
some inmseets develop resistance to in 
secticides. 


Since insects do great damage them 
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selves, and often carry diseases of 
plants, humans and animals, the knowl 
edge of how far they may travel in a 
known time helps the entomologist in 
insect control. An insect “tagged” 
with one of the radioisotopes can be 
detected by a counting mechanism, 
even when out of sight... for ex- 
ample, under the bark of a tree. Simi 
larly, a “tagged insecticide can be 
traced into an insect’s small body to 
see what physiological changes take 
place ... or perhaps fail to take place 
as an insect develops resistance to an 
insecticide.” 

For example, J. M. Davis, entomol 
ogist at the Agricultural Research 
Center at Beltsville, Md., will “tag” 
the destructive bark beetle with a 
radioisotope of scandium, one of the 
lesser known chemical elements, which 
emits a powerful gamma ray. Weak 
trees to which such beetles fly, located 
at various distances from the point 
of release, may be used as natural 
traps to check distances beetles mi 
grate. “Seintillation counters,” whieh 
are sensitive to gamma rays will, Mr. 
Davis believes, reveal presence of the 
treated (radioactive) insects that have 
burrowed beneath the bark and even as 
far as six inches into the tree “traps.” 


STOP THAT FIRE 


RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


The Ranger Pal Junior fire plow is a hand or hydraulic lift middile-buster 
Drawbar connection built of 1” cast steel T-beam 
Has 16” couller roller bearing assembly with grease seal, mounted ahead 
of 14” tempered steel middle-vuster, capable of cutting large underground 
roots. One 16” harrow dise bearing assembly is mounted om each side and 
slightly behind the middle-buster wing which turns the sod over and out 
Depth of plowed line may be adjusted by either the presence or absence of 
two spool weights attached on rear of plow. Leaves a 5 foot earth line and 
ean be drawn by any piece of light equipment, Ford type tractor, jeep or 
power wagon. Bullt compact and sturdy for ease in handling and reduced 
maintenance costs. Tested and proven by Louisiana Forestry Commission. 
Made by makers of Ranger Pal Fire Plow. Not designed to supersede the 
Ranger Pal but adapted for lighter equipment. Mass production price at 
$385.00 each, f.0.b. shop 


with coulter and discs 


Ranger Pal Fire Plow production price at $495.00 each f.0.b. shep. 
Write for further details on beth plows. 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


301 Jonesboro Highway 
WEST MONROE 


Workmanship guaranteed 


LOUISIANA 
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Increased Use of 
Preservatives for Wood 


The 


treated with preservatives increased 3 


amount of wood materials 
percent during the past year, aecord- 
ing to a preliminary report issued by 
the 

This information, compiled by Henry 
I. Steer of the. Forest Service, in co 
the Wood 


Association, is based 


Forest Serv ice, 


operation with American 


Preservers’ on 
reports from 278 wood treating plants 
in 42 states. They represent more than 
95 percent of the capacity of the in 
dustry. 

The amount of treated in 
1952 totaled 310,928,110 eubie feet as 
302,471,317 feet 
The greatest in 
wood 
with 30 
1952 
preservatives on 
wood blocks 
Not as 
piling for docks and wharves, timbers 
treated 


with preservatives in 1952 as in 1951. 


wood 
compared to cubie 
treated a 


erease in 


ago, 


year 
use of preservatives 
percent 
191. 


ties, 


Was on fence 
treated in 
Use ot 


switch 


posts 
more than in 
CTOss 
lumber 


ties, and 


also increased, many poles, 


or erossarms, however, were 


State Forestry Ass’n Executives 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The fifth annual the 
Council of State Forestry Association 
Exeeutives was held at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., on June 17 and 18. Twenty 
members and guests attended. 

New officers were elected as follows: 

Chairman: James H. Kitchens, Jr., 


Wilham 


meeting of 


of Louisiana sueceeded 
Cooper of Virginia. 

Vice Ralph 
of Pennsylvania succeeded Harris A. 
Revnolds of Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Bruce F. Stewart of 
Texas sneceeded A, W. Kelly of West 


Virginia 


chairman: Chamberlin 


E. L. Heermance Honored 
Posthumously by New Eng. Group 


The New England Council honored 
Edgar L. Heermance (1876-1953) post 
humously on June 11 by presenting 
his widow with a silver cup and a ei- 
tution for his part in the development 
of the Northeastern Wood Utilization 
Council, and his active interest in the 
advancement of modern forestry prac 
tices throughout the Northeast, 
ticularly on the small ownerships. 

Mr. Heermance was a graduate of 
Yale College and the Yale Divinity 
School, and entered the ministry im 
mediately after graduation. After re 
tiring from the he 
interested in the problems of the small 
woodland in Connecticut. At 


par 


ministry, hecame 


owner 


his death, he was execu 
the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council; Seeretary 
of the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association; treasurer and director ot 


the time of 


tive seeretary of 


Connwood, Ine, 


F.F.A. Moves 
Hdg. to Atlanta 

The Forest Farmers 
voluntary non-profit timberland own- 


Association, a 


ers organization founded in Valdosta, 
Georgia, in 1941, has moved its head 
quarters to Atlanta. 

J. V. Whitfield, 


association presi 
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BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 
in the Development and 
Manufacture of 


PORTABLE 
SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Thousands of Ke: 

saw Portable Saw 

mill users through 

out the world 
Belsaw goes right to the trees, thus getting 
more lumber from all the cut timber. For low 
cost, high quality production the Belsaw line 
leads the field. Write today for Free Book 
“How To Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8913 Field Building, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


New 


chainsaw 4 


POWER! Full 4 
brake horsepower. 
McCulloch saws 
are rated 
exclusively by 
accurate 
dynamometer. 


LIGHT WEIGHT! ike 
Only 30 pounds, p- 
complete with 

14-inch blade 

and chain. i 

} 


BALANCED! 
Center balanced 
for easy use in 
all positions— 
buoking, felling, 
and limbing. 


ANGLE 
CUTTING! 
Cuts full power 
in all positions, 
all angles, 
without any 
adjustments. 


The slick, 
quick tool for 
one-man woodcutting 


McCulloch Motors presents the powerful, 
smooth Model 4-30 gasoline-powered 
chain saw. It is a professional-quality saw, 
with exclusive McCulloch features for 
fast, all-day sawing im timber up to five 
feet in diameter. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by the 
world’s largest builders of power chain 
saws; sold and serviced by factory author- 
ized dealers throughout U.S. and Canada 

Costs only $255.00 f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


© Some other features — Special McCulloch 
high-speed Sabertooth chain... chrome- 
plated saber steel blade 
cylinder wall 
proof, automatic-rewind starter 
oiler 
grouped engine controls, including start- 
ing primer; no choking required 


SOUTH’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
CHAIN SAW DISTRIBUTOR 


chrome-plated 
kick- 

built-in 

positive chain tension control 


automatic clutch 


[34° 
a 

AND ASSOCIATES 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Make good that 

you lost 
bad weather 


Sought in South 
é A number of southern states are 
considering a proposal for the develop- 
WITH A aan . ment of integrated forest fire plans in- 


cluding exchange of services and 


bership and offer it greater opportu 
nities for growth and expansion. At 
present the F.F.A. has 1,300 members, 
owning more than 20,000,000 aeres of 
timberland in 15 southern states. Its 


primary aim is to “encourage private 
forest endeavor and full forest devel- 
opment.” 


Government 


| 


| 


equipment aimed at better forest fire 


MOTOR-DRIVEN protection. The proposal is similar 


' in its aims to those of the New Eng- 
S A W land Forest Fire Compact. The states 


included are Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mis- 
souri, 


McArdle Reports F.S. Aircraft 
Use in 1952 
Richard E. MeArdle, chief of the 


Forest Service, reports that during 


--at less expense 


One man with a Wilton Brush Saw clears more brush than ' 1952 the Forest Service used airplanes 
six men with axes and brush-hooks! He'll cut tangled briers, = | 1" # total of 10,705 hours. The planes 
brambl h transported 8,148 men earried 

rambles, vines, underbrush, saplings, second growth horizontally | 529,087 pounds of cargo, dropping 
at ground level — safely, quickly, cleanly. Wilton Brush Saw’s | | 248,144 pounds by parachute, 

light weight, perfect balance, high power and easy mobility are The Forest Service's 17 planes were 
the perfect combination for clean cutting with a minimum of — | used for 3,078 hours. Armed Services 


lanes were used for 122 hours and 
labor and time. 
commercial planes were hired for the 


The Wilton Brush Saw is safe to use — easy to guide and \) mercial—were used on 8 flights for a 
control, and fool-proof because of simplicity of design with a,} total of 76 hours. They were used 
minimum of moving parts and light weight. mainly to transport men to fires. 
Rugged motor and husky V-belt drive Wilton’s non-clogging | F. 8. Continues use of 
8” or 10” saw blade at 3500-4000 r.p.m. at maximum power. : Smoke jumpers 
No gears to strip — nothing to oil — and built so operator uses | Approximately 250) smokejumpers 
both hands to guide its razor-sharp, high-speed blade through |) will be used during this year's fire 
season as the first line of defense on 
all growth up to 4” in diameter. The Wilton Brush saw cuts | fires in the back country of the West, 
down worker fatigue, too — speeds tough clearing jobs, and pays |" the Forest Service has announced. 
for itself in a month or less. Economical to use, and sensibly , Last year’s smokejumper crews, 


which totalled about the same number, 


priced to fit forestry budgets. 
20 : were used to stop 267 forest fires while 
they were still small. They made 836 


SPECIFICATIONS jumps fires and fought them for a 
Automatic recoil starter 2” tubular cluminum shoft with 
Blade set at 10° fer cutting 1/16” thick wall by total of 2,375 man-d: Lys. 
Simple centrifugal clutch Entire saw fits in cor trunk St | 
p.m Beorings oil A erew of 150 men 
ush-butfon stop contro gainst thigh f > ati > ‘ 
Weight, under 30 pounds perfect Sooo easier ouiding. = will he stationed at Mi oula, Mont., 
Shoulder strap distributes weight Another 50 will be stationed at MeCall, 
while Ida., and 50 will be on the Siskiyou 
gor-maple tapping attachment j ada., an 
4 7 and Chelan National Forests in Oregon. 
MANUFACTURED BY Williams & Hussey MACHINE CORP. 
23 CLINTON STREET MILFORD, N. H. 
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Webster to Succeed Orell as tion Director Stephen N. Wyckoff. Ile 

Washington State Forester succeeds Walter M. Zillgitt, who is G ROW TREES 

FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 

Missoula, Montana. Seedlings and Transplants 

ester of W ashington, will sueceed B. Th. A native of Portland, Oregon, Write for Price List 

Orell as state forester after August Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 

1. Mr. Orell is to handle natural .e P. O. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 


source matters for Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company at St. Paul, Minn. 


; heing transferred from the Washington 
IL. T. Webster, assistant state for- mice to 


Fowells h heen eonducting studies in 
silvies and torest regeneration in 


California since 1934, when he was 
assigned to the Berkeley) Experiment 


Station. He received a Bachelor of FOREST METEOROLOGIST 


Science degree from Oregon State Col 


Fire Danger Rating . . . Weather Instruments 
lege School ot Forestry in 1932 and a Sales and Service . . . Weather Moditication 
Master’s degree in 1933. Since 1949 Research . . . Forecasts and Advisories 


he has done graduate work in plant J. B. “Ben” MELIN 


More than 22 million forest seedlings 
sioloev rrsitv of 2806 32nd Ave. S. Seattle 44, Wash. 
vrown by the S. C. State Commission phy iology at the Univer ity of ali RA 0356 


8. C. Plants 
32 Million Seedlings 


fornia. 


of Forestry were distributed to South 
Carolina landowners during the past 


planting season, according to State 
Forester C,H. Flory. Of the 22,035,850 - REVOLUTI ONARY 
forest tree seedlings grown by the Com- 

mission, 8,966,500 trees were planted A t arkin trees | 
by forest industries, and 6,271,700 were oO m g 6 
planted by farmers. The remainder 

were planted by schools, other indus 

tries, small owners, associations and 

clubs, public organizations, and others. 


In addition to the 22 million trees 


grown by the commission, approxi 
mately 10 million trees grown at the ‘\\y 2 
Stuart Forest Tree Nursery in Louisi 


ana were planted in South Carolina SAVINGS 


on the Savannah River Project area 


of the Atomie Energy Commission. rat ONE 


Victor A. Clements 
Dies in California 


Save hours of tedious stirring, thinning, 
straining paint! Eliminate messy funnels, 
Victor A. Clements, research for- canteens, gun cans! End the chore of 
ester in charge of tree volume and cleaning night! 

growth studies at the California Forest Working with professional foresters, Nel- 
and Range Experiment Station of the he 


U.S. Forest Service, died at his home eee ; gun designed especially for marking trees. 


in Berke i y oa May 25. The new Nelson Tree Marking Paint 
Born in) Fairmede, Saskatchewan, — scppasaaanneunnananse does not settle, thicken, or skin over 
Canada, on June 25, 1902, he attended PAINT. —can be used direct from the can 
Sonoma, ¢ alifornia. After graduating Y¥ i high visibility—offers every property 
from the University of California m § foresters have long wanted ‘ 
School of Forestry in 1926, he was em oe (every color, too—yellow, white, or- 


ployed by the Experiment Station as a ange, blue, red). 


field assistant until 1928, when he was gu Pa Packed in disposable, easy-to-carry quarts, the paint 
appointed junior forester and trans can screws directly onto the special new NEL-SPOT 
ferred to the Washington, D. C. head é Tree Marking Gun. You just throw away used a seer 
and save time, paint, equipment now wasted in extra 
quarters of the Forest Service. In 1931 bd: Py handling. 
he returned te experiment sti a 
The NEL-SPOT gun has a reversible tip in the nozzle 
Serene to blow out dirt, a cap to prevent paint drying in the 
gun, a cleaning wire set in the cap to keep the orifice 
open. 
For details on this revolutionary, time-mess-and- 
money-saving combination, WRITE: Dept. JF-3 


Harry A. Fowells, research forester 
ferred to the Division of Forest Man- Fd 1234 Prospect Avenue 


agement Research ino Washington, “tron Mountain, Michigan 
Db. C., it has been announced by Sta- 
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CONTACT US FOR ALL YOUR 


Forestry Supplies 


Whatever your forestry needs might be, chances 
are you can get exactly what you want from 
FORESTRY SUPPLIERS. We feature all types of 
supplies for foresters, timber growers, engineers 
and outdoor people. Join our growing list of satis- 
fied customers all over America. Look to FOR- 
ESTRY SUPPLIERS for your every forestry need. 
Contact us soon—we will be happy to serve you. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 1953 CATALOG 


FREES TODAYS 


FORESTRY 
SUPPLIERS 


INCORPORATED 


132 RAYMOND ROAD, BATTLEFIELD STATION 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, DEPT. 102 


Please rush me your illustrated 1953 catalog. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Robert E. Wolf Transfers 
to Bureau of the Budget 


Robert EK. Wolf, forester with the 
Bureau of Land Management, has been 
transterred to serve with the Bureau 
of the Budget in Washington, D. C. 
Wolf served with the B.L.M. as dis 
trict forester at Russellville, Arkansas, 
in Portland and Eugene, Oregon, on 
the O & C lands, and with the Forest 
Service in Region 6. He is a 1947 
graduate of the State University ot 
New York College of Forestry at Svra 
cuse and also received his M.PF. from 
that school in 1948. 


Brandner to N.W.R.O. 
H. Phil Brandner, Mount Baker Na 


tional Forest supervisor since 1944, 
has been transferred to a staff position 
in the Portland regional office of the 
Forest Service. 

In his new position, Brandner is re 
sponsible for land utilization plans 
for the national forests of Oregon and 
Washington, workload studies to im 
prove organization, space allocations, 
and other special studies. He is as 
signed to the Division of Operation. 

A native of Wisconsin, the new re 
gional office staff man has had exten 
sive administrative experience in for 
estry throughout the United States. 


H. A. Harrison Becomes 
Mt. Baker N. F. Supervisor 


Henry A. Harrison has been pro 
moted to supervisor of the Mount 
Baker National Forest, with head 
quarters in Bellingham, Wash., it was 
announced recently by Regional For 
ester J. Herbert Stone. 

Assistant supervisor of the Sno 
qualmie National Forest) since 1950, 
Harrison succeeded H. Phil Brandne: 
who transferred recently to the Port 
land regional office. 
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L. O. Barrett Transferred to 
Snoqualmie National Forest 
Transfer of Supervisor Laurence O, 
Barrett Gifford Pinchot to 
the Snoqualmie National Forest has 
heen announced by Regional Forester 
J. Herbert Stone. The transfer is ef- 
fective June 7. 
A native of Washington and a 1932 


from the 


vraduate of the University of Wash- 
ington School of Forestry, Barrett 
sneceeds W. H. Johnson who recently 


Alaska region. 


moved to the 


Bigley Appointed to 
Wash. State Land Board Post 
Michael Washing- 
ton, has been appointed technical con- 
sultant to the State Land 
Washington, it was announced recently. 

Mr. Bigley has been chiet 
January. His 


Bigley, of Kent, 


SJoard of 


forester 
for the land board sinee 
new duties will be to advise the hoard 


on technical matters and to hire and 


Michael Bigley 


timber ernisers to check on 


supervise 
the work of eruisers emploved by the 
Land Office. 

James , formerly with the 
will succeed Mr. 


as chiet forester. 


Kaiser, 
Forest Service, 


rigley 


New B.L.M. Regulations Expedite 
Timber Salvage Sales 
on O & C Lands 


Three measures which will speed up 
the Burean of Land Management’s 
timber salvage program on the O & C 
Oregon were an 


lands of western 


nounced in June. 

Through an amendment to the O & C 
timber salvage regulations, the B.L.M. 
is authorized to sell without advertis 
an C 


ing to a holder of timber 


The new pour-type flat can shown above becomes a 
the standard gallon container for SOUTHERN GLO { en oe 


Ready-Mix tree-marking paint. 


venient for pouring and carrying in the field, these 


are packed six to a carton... 


same as old-style round gallons. 


Since this new pour-type container was 
offered through this column three 
months ago, we find an ever-increasing 
demand for it by SOUTHERN GLO ready 
mix users. Its use made possible by the 
development of SOUTHERN stay- 
mixed formula #71020 which requires 
no stirring, the new container will re- 
place the old-style round gallon unless 
the user states preference for the latter 
on his order. 


Incidentally, the new container came as 
the direct result of a suggestion made 
first by a Down-East forester to. this 
column about five months ago. 
to his letter snowballed, and chus, the 
new improved can came to be. 


—about paint carriers for refills 
in the field? 


This question, introduced some 
months ago, is still drawing inter 
esting replies. For instance, 


From Kentucky comes this practice: 


“T use a hunter's vest-type pack with 
large pockets in the back and small- 
er side pockets; fastened in front 
with short strap and buckle. Small- 
opening gallon can, tally board, ete., 
vo in the back; lunch small 


‘“quipment in the sides. Zipper 


Proven more con- 


unit price is the 


Response 


fastening on one side of rear pocket 
makes it easier to load and unload. 


“This arrangement leaves hips free to 
carry only belt axe and canteen... 
whieh is) plenty.” 


This forester continues with what may 
be the crux of the whole situation: 


“L find marking hardwood timber 
for selective cutting, that 1 te I’, gal 
lons keeps two guns operating for half 
a day. That's about one gallon per 100 
M beard feet. More stems per acre use 


paint at a faster rate, of course.” 


We at Southern Coatings are still work- 
ing on this, and will be glad to pass 
tlong your solution to the profession. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS G CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. K-2, Sumter, South Carolina 
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small 
thousand 


contract volumes 


feet of 


windthrown, 


hundred hoard 


tim 
her which become insect 
damaged or fire-killed after the orig- 
inal sale was made and is on or is close 
to the so that 
sale of the damaged timber to another 
Such a 


must be determined to be in the publie 


existing contract area 


operator is impractical. sale 


interest. Prior to this new regulation, 
<tles of any volume greater than 100, 
000 feet board measure had to be ad 


vertised causing needless delays in the 


TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 
With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 


are properly planted for maximum 


survival in any soil because they have 


been given the right start. 
Three distinct models available to 


cover all soil conditions and terrain. 


For details, write: 
THE HARRY A, LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


@ Self Supporting 
@ Ideal for Relay Pumping 


up to 5 


@ Easily Back-packed 
@ Easily Transported 
Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 


A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE 


program, and deterioration of timber. 
The a redelegation 
of authority order, will permit district 


foresters 


second measure, 


having jurisdiction over O 


& C and publie domain lands in and 
west of Range 8 East, Willamette 


Meridian in the State of Oregon to act 
on contracts and other matters relating 
to any timber sale involving an esti- 
mated stumpage volume of not to ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 feet board measure of 
timber, 

A third Secretarial ap 
proval of a policy statement permit 
ting the sale up to 250,000 board feet 


measure is 


of salvage timber without guaranteed 
use of aecess roads to the timber. 

The B.L.M. timber salvage program 
was started immediately after the first 
of a fires and 
wind storms which began in the sum- 
and fall of 1951. 


series of disasterous 


mer 


Lane Receives U.S.F.S. 
Certificate of Merit 

Richard D. Lane, forester in charge 
of the U.S, Carbon 


dale Research Center on the campus of 


Forest Service 
Southern Ilinois University, has been 
awarded a Certifieate of Merit by the 
U.S. Forest Service. 

The certificate was awarded for “ex- 
traordinary skill, resourcefulness, and 
leadership in development and opera- 
tion of forest research programs in co- 
operation with state and private organ 
Illinois.” 


izations in southern 


In addition Lane was awarded a 


Meritorious Promotion for Superior 
the highest 
awards that can be earned by an em 
plovee of the U.S. 
Forest 


Lane's 


Accomplishment, one of 


Department ot 
Avriculture, 
(one of 


complishments 


Service. 

outstanding ae 
was his suecessful 
that 


southern Tlimois that had been allowed 


demonstration certain forests of 
to deteriorate for over a centu y could 


he rehabilitated at a profit. In se doing 


WATER when and where you want it! 


wih HARODIKES 
Portable Canvas W ater Tanks 


THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO CARRY AND STORE WATER, 


ON THE JOB - ON THE SPOT 
KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 


Write TODAY for Foll Information and Price List 


-HARODIKES INCORPORATED 


NORTH DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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at the Kaskaskia Experimental Forest 
Lane and his staff contributed greatly 
toward the pressing 
problems confronting the eeonomy of 
southern ITlinois. 


solving one of 


Industry 


Jack Larson Joins 
Consulting Firm 

Jack KE. Larson, a licensed surveyor 
and forester, will join the firm of Wall 
and Foresters, 
Calif. 
perience with the lumber industry, the 
U.S. Forest Service and the railroads. 
For the past three years he has been 


Larson, Sacramento, 


Larson has had 16 years’ ex 


in charge of log purchasing and log- 
ging for the Bereut-Riehards Lumber 
Company. 


Georgia’s First Tree Farm 
“Family” Organized 

More than 375 persons gathered near 
Atlanta, May 26, to 
Georgia's first-—and the nation’s second 

“Tree Farm Family.” 

Talks by Governor Talmadge, State 


(ia., honor 


Forester Guyton DeLoach, and George 
West, West 


preceded awarding of Tree Farm cer 


president, Lumber Co., 
tificates and signs to 24 landowners. 
The landowners have become known 
as the “Tree Farm Family” 
of their mutual interest in taking ad- 
vantage of a plan offered by the West 
Lumber Company to 
woodlot free 
supervision and management of non- 
without 


because 


provide small 


owners professional 


company owned forestlands 
cost or obligation. 

A forestry demonstration, under the 
direction of West Lumber Company 
industrial foresters EK. T. Hawes and 
L. C. Hart, preceded presentation 
of Americen Tree 


Farm certificates 


and signs to the landowners by Gov 
ernor Talmadge and State Forester 
DeLoach. A tour of the grounds fol 
lowed. 


Wm. Price Manages 
Shultz Seattle Office 

William Hf. Price has been appointed 
the office of the C. D. 
Co., consulting 


manager of 
Schultz and 
and engineers in their new headquar 
ters in Seattle, Wash. 

Price Is 


foresters 


a forestry graduate of the 


University of Washington, class of 
1926. He served formerly as managing 
forester for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., in the Tacoma headquarters of 
fices; he was general manager of 
Shasta Forests Co. at Redding, Calif. ; 
and 


more recently he was associated 
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with a hardwood development the 
Philippines. R li bl G Pi | 

The Seattle office is an affiliate of @s 
the C. D. Schultz Co., Ltd., of Van 
conver, The Canadian office ‘7 the 
maintains a permanent staff of some 60 | ff or e2 ores er 
persons. It serves as forest consultant 


for the New Zealand government and 
currently has an assignment in New 
(iuninea. The Seattle office will be 
equipped to provide service on a wide FOREST INVENTORY 

variety of forestry jobs in fir, pine, STEPHEN H. SPURR, University of Minnesota 
and tropical woods. This will include 


DETAILED analysis of modern theory and methods of forest) men 
‘ : suration. In line with latest advances, it gives more accurate ways to 
togrammetry and engineering. correlate forest volume and growth with measurements made on aerial 

photegraphs and on the ground. Specific help on estimation of 
J. N. Kutack Given New Job volume of individual trees, direct estimation of stand volume, predic- 
with International Paper Co. tion of stand growth, ete. 52 tables, 36 illus. $8.50 


appraisals, cruising, management, pho 


Paper con AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN FORESTRY 


servation forester for Mississippi, it Also by STEPHEN H. SPURR 


was announced recently by D. V. Lo- 
HOW foresters cam obtain needed information in less time, at lower 


gan, division superintendent of wood 
cost, with greater precision. Covers recent developments in’ aerial 


procurement for that company. 
photography and surveying; photo-interpretation; applications to 


Mr. Kutack has a Master of For inventory taking, mapping, and other management operations. Work 
estry degree from the University of ing techniques are explained in detail. Includes many photographs, 
Michigan and has worked as forester diagrams, working graphs, ete. 19 tables, 94 illus, $6.50 
in both the Timberlands and Conserva- . 
tion Department of International Pa- 
per Company Mississippi and FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Louisiana. H. ARTHUR MEYER, Pennsylvania State College 

ARTHUR B. RECKNAGEL, St. Regis Paper Co. 
W. Va. Pulp and Paper Co DONALD D. STEVENSON, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Buys Timber Lands in N. C. UP-TO-DATE information on successful forest) management plans 
and practices. Stressing American techniques as opposed to classical 
; i European methods, it thoroughly covers organization for management; 
pany will purchase additional timber problems of regulation, including determination of allowable cut; 
reserves in North Carolina as a result and effects of economic conditions on the possibilities and methods of 
of a transaction completed in) May management. Includes typical plans for various-sized forests, 37 
with Richmond Cedar Works, a Vir tables, 19 illus. $6 

ginia corporation with main offices in 
Norfolk, Va., it was announced by of 


ficials of the paper company. MANUAL OF THE 
te NORTH AMERICAN SMUT FUNGI 


company exercised an option 


purchase approximately 136,000) acres GEORGE W. FISCHER, The State College of Washington 
of land in Dare, Hyde, Tyrrell and 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 


2 NEW inclusive guide gives a taxonomie account of all presently 

Washington counties recognized and classified smuts of North America. Includes 22 
The property will be operated and genera, 276 species, and a few varieties on species of 242 host genera- 

managed as part of the company’s with photographs of most smuts. For easy reference hosts are listed 

North Carolina woodlands project, geographically, and there is a host genus index and key. 136 illus.. 

which is directed by William Ernst, Jr., 343 pp. $8.75 

of Manteo, N.C. The companys 

acquired considerable timberland 

Dare County last vear when it) pur THE SMUT FUNGI 

chased about 150,000 acres from Dare Also by GEORGE Ww. FISCHER 

Corporation, A GUIDE to the Literature, with Bibliography. This time-saving 

reference work provides an accurate introduction to the literature 

N. C. 4-H Club on the biology and control of some 330 species of smut fungi and the 


Contest Winners Named diseases they cause. Puts at your fingertips the entire range of pub 
lished information in the field. 157-page bibliography represents more 

Clemson Agricultural College ex than 3000) scientific papers, bulletins, and books. 387 pp. $8.50 
tension service, cooperation with 


pulpwood companies doing business 


Dennis THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 £. 26th St., New York 10 
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thinning contest. 36 youngsters won 
prizes including wrist watches, base 
ball gloves, and a total of $137.50 in 
cash awards, 

Awards were given on the basis of 
efcreney thinning the  erowded 
stands of pine in demonstration plots 
During the contest 153 demonstrations 
in timber thinning were given at 
schools in 15 eounties, and 4,076 club 


members attended 
Why cure? 


PREVENT!!! 
DONT LOSE 


MAN HOURS/ 


No First Aid Kit 


Companies which supphed prizes 
were West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., International Paper Co., Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co., Sonoco Products 
Co. and Canal Wood Corp. 


Swedish Research Forester 
Joins Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Newest addition to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber company’s forestry research 
staff at Centralia, Washington, is N. 
Ake Wiksten, a forester from Sweden, 

Wiksten, who was born in Ocster 
sund, Sweden, 37 years ago, spent a 
yood share of the last dozen years 
studving and working on forestry re 
search im Sweden, Switzerland and 
British Columbia, before joining 
Weyerhaeuser in April. 

He is a 1941 graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Forestry at) Stockholm 
with an M.F. degree, and worked from 
1942 to 1950 for the Forest Research 
Institute, a Swedish vovernment 
concerned with long ratigve re 
search projects. In 1950 he went to 
British Columbia to do research forest 
rv for Alaska Pine and Cellulose, Ltd, 
before joining Weverhaeuser in) April 
of 1953. 


Smokey Scarfs 
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be the basis for awards, Wiesendanger 
advised. He said that the bovs have 
been receiving pearl-handled pocket 
knives for outstanding fire prevention 
work and the girls will now be given 
the attractive Smokey scarf. 


Ehrhart Now President of 
Armstrong Forest Company 

Edmund Ebhrhart, president of the 
American Pulpwood Association has 
heen made president of the Armstrong 
Forest Company. 

Khrhart is now serving his second 
term as President of A.P.A. His woods 
work began in 1911 with a year’s ex 
perience in timber sales on the Deer 
lodge National Forest) in’ Montana, 
prior to his graduation in’ forestry 
from Penn. State in 1913. Timber 
cruising on pulpwood limits in Quebec 
provided a temporary job until he 
entered the employ of the Armstrong 
Forest Company at Johnsonburg, Pa. 
in January 1915. After World War 
during which he beeame naval 
aviation pilot, he returned to the com 
pany and hecame vice president in 
1945. 


Tree Farm Dedicated by Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Co. 


Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co, 


is Complete For Green Guards dedicated its new 33,680-acre Puyet 

Smokey Bear Searts -with Smokey Sound Pulp Tree Farm, at Mt. Vernon, 

: Without - and the entire forest family portrayed Washington, June 12 with a day-long 

in’ natural colors--will be inspection trip for a group of private 

. {} MEDICATED awarded to girl members of the Green and government foresters, county and 
(iuards performing meritorious serv public officials from the area, S.A.F 

tj OINTMENT ices in Oregon forests, Albert Wiesen members who attended were William 

\ 4 NOW USED BY danger, executive seeretary for the  Catlow, chief forester of Puget Sound 
$1 0798-25, "Calitornss Keep Oregon Green Association an Pulp and Timber Co.; W. D. Hagen 

So. Calif. Edison Co., Pacific Telephone G Telegraph nounces, stein, forest engineer, and former as 


Monica, and many others as preventive and treatment. man-eaused forest fires, such as re w. BB. Greeley, director, Industrial 
Available in Three Sizes porting fires to the nearest ranger or Forestry Association 

3 on. to fit FIRST AID KITS fire warden; extingu‘shing abandoned * * 

References and literature on request. camp fires; making window displays plant 

veneer ane ivwoor Hants, and COO To 

B-Y’S OF CALIFORNIA and posters and setting up fire pre- 956 pulpwood mills in the United States 


3010 W. 7th ST. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF vention exhibits at county fairs, will today. 


One tree...ora Million... 


4 One tree wont make or break a lumber three to every forest job—large or small. 
3 company ... but in fighting timber insects Yes, we have sprayed single trees—believe 
; with aerial spraying it’s important that it or not. And this month we have air- 


every tree be covered. planes in Canada spraying millions of bal- 
That kind of coverage is a product of ex- sam fir, in the fight against spruce bud- 
perience, careful planning and good equip- worm. 

ment. CENTRAL AIRCRAFT brings all Again, they called on: 


CENTRAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 


PHONE 4149 
CABLE: CENTAIR 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
BOX 1364 


\ 
« 
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Aveustr 1953 


LETTKR METHODS of increasing soil fer 
tility have diminished the need for clear 
ing new lands for crop production and 
pasture. Thus, timber crops can be grown 
on the less fertile and rougher portions 
of the farm producing an additional 
revenue and making full of all the 
land on the farm. 


ust 


Education 


State Univ. of N.Y. Develops 
New Hardwood Pulp Process 


A new process of making stronger 


pulps trom hardwoods at lower cost 
has heen developed at State University 
ot New York College ot 
Was announced recently by Dr. Robert 
M. 
college. 


Dr. 


searchers have prepared sem chemical 


Forestry, it 
Husband, research associate at the 
Husband pointed out that re 


pulps of improved strength from bireh 
and maple woods, with less than half 


the amount of chemicals commonly 


recommended for the neutral sulphite 


They 


bireh into a high-vield chemical pulp 


process, have also converted 


suitable for bleaching and high-grade 
papers 
semi-chemieal 


linprovement of the 


Slight thumb 


These modern 
operate easily. A 
on the pump tngger 
lirectly to the tree to be marked 
teer 
paint readily 

ball valves — m 
nozzle 
Easily taken 


1 


spots a8 far as 


amount of 
Non-clogging 
threads detachable 
brass pump plunger 
tor quick cleaning. 


in pt. caf 


And, for special num 
bering use the 
Eagle Super#66. A pre 
pump marking 
takes undiluted 
strained outside 

Successfully 


jobs, 
cision 


kun 


service tested on 40,000 
ike Region trees 


Tree Marking Gut 
pressure 
discharges the paint 
good 
Paint sprays treely 
controlled 
achine cut 

ground 
ipart 


pulping process is the second major 
result of hardwood pulping research 
at State University of New York Col 
In 1950, the eollege 
revealed discovery of the chemiground- 


lege of Forest ry. 


wood process, first successful commer- 
cial method of making good, cheap pa- 
per pulp from hardwoods. Research 
for both studies has been sponsored 
by the college and Empire State Paper 
Research Associates, Inc., a cooperat- 
ing group of 22 pulp and paper mills 
in the U. S., Canada, Italy, France, 
and South Africa. 


50th Anniversary Reunion 
of Mont Alto Forest School 


The 50th anniversary of the estab 
lishment in 1903 of the Pennsylvania 
State Forest Mont Alto 
was observed of 105 


members 


Academy at 
at reunion 
alumni and former faeulty 
on June 12 13. Later 
the Pennsvlvania State Forest School, 
this institution was the only one ever 


and renamed 


established by a state to train foresters 
wholly for state service. 

It funetioned as independent 
technical school for 26 years during 
the period 1903-1929. In the latter 
year it was merged with the Pennsyl 


vania State College. 
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Two former directors of the academy 
attended the reunion: George H. Wirt 
of Camp Hill, Pa., who served as the 
first (1903-1910); and BE. A, 
Ziegler of Lewisburg, Pa., who 
1910 until 1929. 
Among the alumni who participated 


director 


director trom 


on the 50th anniversary program were 
Henry Clepper, Washington, D. C.; 
James N. Morton, Lemoyne, Pa.; Wal 
ter M. Mumma, a member of the U.S, 
and Ralph Wible 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Congress; 


Duke U. and Brunswick Paper Co. 
Start Hardwood Research 
Program 

A five-year 
vrowing and harvesting hardwood tor 


research program in 
ests of the Southeast has been started 
by Duke University School of Forestry 
and Brunswick Pulp and Paper Com 
Brunswick, 
nounced recently. 
A. Wackerman, professor of tor 
utilization, and S. oN, 
manager of timberlands for the com 
that $15,000, 
($3,000 per vear) will be made avail 


pany of Gia., it Was an 


est Cooper, 


pany, have announced 
able by the company for the duration 
of the study. 


this summer, 


The researeh will begin 


tHE EAGLE FLat-JAK 
NEW SAFETY FILLER CAN 


Designed 
for 


POWER SAWS and TOOLS 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


The new Eagle Flat-Jak is Under- 
writers’ Approved for outdoor use. It 
is a low, squat filler can ideal for forest 
service. Automatic shut-off valve clim- 
nates spilling and splashing . 
valve releases CXCCSSIVE pressure Gaso- 
line flows by gravity through brass 
swing-around pouring spout when 
valve cross-bar ts pressed against tank 


Safety 


mouth. Two sizes: 1!, and 2") gallon 
capacity. 


Order from your supply dealer 
or write for further information. 
Eagle products are also available in Canada 


Wellsburg, West Va. 


| | ns 
fer QUICK, CLEAN, EASY MARKING | 
Lees 


Forestry Employment 


8.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60 word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 


foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations 


Positions Available 


(iraduate forester with at least ten years’ ex 
perience in forest management and publie rela 
ions, to direct management centers of the New 
England Forestry Foundation. Business and 
executive ability essential, Must live near Bos 
ton ond spend more than half time in the field 
New England experience desirable, but not re 
quired, Salary dependent upon experience and 
sbilit 

New England Forestry Foundation, 4 Joy St.. 


Heston Mass 


Positions Wanted 


married with eleven 
federal and state forestry 
Includes four years experience as fore 
est nursery Navy with 2550 
Desires with 


com 


(rraduate forester, age 37, 
ears experience in 
manager Veteran 


flying experience position 


ompany in forest industry or 
mercial nursery fheld 
Hox M. Journal of 


Washington 6, 


Mills Building, 


Forestry, 


forester with 
and education 
with industrial 
products 
and markets 
executive operations 
research product investi 
plant efficiency improvements 
Expect salary commensurate with ability and 
productivity General range 
month, Approximately twenty years’ experience 
Hex SN. Journal of Mills Building. 
Washington 6, ©. 


minded 

experience 

connection 
with 


Kusiness management 
broad) background 
seeks administrative 
Acquainted 


processes 


concern wood pos 


thilities, techniques 
Capable of assisting in 
plant 


gations md 


directing new 


Forestry, 


University 1949 


Syracuse 

Photogrammetry a specialty, 35, married, two 
childretr Recently discharged Army aviator 
Experienced in timber management production, 
and marketing in Northeast; also administra 
‘experience, Position with a future in US 


borester 


or Canada 
fox OF Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, 


Mills Building, 


BSF 


Forester, S4 Ten years’ experience in 
research timber 
and industrial analysis 
two years in lumber and millwork 
Post graduate training (8 
industrial quality control and marketing. Pre 
fer southeast or south 

Hox P, 


forest 
woodland management 
plus 


surveys 


busi 


ness courses) in 


Journal of Forestry, Mille Building, 


Washington 6, D. C, 


Foreste B.S. 1950, experience in federal and 
tate forestry Desire position with private 
industry, preferably in Midwest Experience 
includes fire control, personnel supervision 
forest management, mapping, and public rela 
tions Veteran married, one ehild 
References and detailed information upon re 
quest All inquiries welcome 

Hex ©. Journal of Forestry, Mille Building, 
Washington 6, D. 

Forester, $4, veteran, married, two children 
lesires employment in Central or Lake States 
Four years’ Army experience as an instructor 
Right years’ forestry experience includes man 
agement research, economies research, adminis 
tration, and public relations in South 
Hex RK, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 


Washington 6, 


Univ. of Fla. to Offer 

Forest Genetics Short Course 
“Forest A New Tool For 

Forest Management,” will be the fourth 


Cienetics, 


short 
Florida. 


in a group of related COURSES 


given by the University of 

The course, to be offered August 31 
through September 1, will be conducted 
Division of 
the 
versity of Florida’s School of Forestry, 
the and U. S. 


Forest Service, 


by the General Extension 


Florida in cooperation with Uni- 


Texas Forest Service 
The series of courses was begun with 
Timber By 

*Forest 
Characteristics” 


Tree 
Site 


Pine 
followed by 
Soil 


“Estimating 
Cirades,” 
Identification by 
und “Aerial Photogrammetry.” 
The this 
credit Registrations 


instructional fee for non 


course Is £15.00, 
Fairing, General 
Extension Division, 707 Seagle Build 


Florida, 


may be made with 


ing, CGaimesville, 


Yale Announces New Grants; 
Names of Award Recipients 


Establishment of three vrants 


for research and fellowships; names of 


new 


fellowships and scholar 
1953-1954; the 
nine companies who have 
the 
Fund were announced re- 


recipients of 
ship awards tor and 
names ol 
contributed to General Forestry 
Endowment 
cently by George A. Garrett, Dean of 


the Yale School of Forestry. 
New Research and Fellowship Grants 


The three grants, totaling $210,000, 


to support research and fellowships 
for graduate study, are: 

The Crown Zellerbach Foundation, 
of San Francisco, has donated $30,000 
to establish a special regional fellow- 
ship with preference to be given to 
graduates of colleges and universities 
Washington; 

Crossett: Lumber Company ot 


Ark., the 


Company of Fordyce, Ark., and sev- 


of Oregon and 
The 
Crossett, 


Fordyce Lumber 


eral individuals have contributed $80,- 


available im 
Mid 
Experienced in 


married 
service in 


(iraduate 
mediately Fourteen years 
Veteran World War Il 
management, fire prevention 
preservation, and = other 
Desire employment east 
Would consider 
Forestry, 


south 
administration 
reforestation 

of utilization 

sissippi River 
Bex SS. Journal of 
Washington 6, 


phases 
of Mis 
teaching 


Mills Building, 


forester, 29, married, one child, 
1 district forester in midwest 
related work 

Experi 
marking, 
fire 


Graduate pres 
ently employed as 
Desires relocation in 
offering opportunity 
ence in hardwood timber cruising 
and management, reforestation, and = in 
control in state and federal work 
Hex T, Journal of Forestry, Mills 
Washington 6, D. C. 


forestry ofr 
for advancement. 


Building, 
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Bryant 
the late 
member of the 
1906) to 


000 to establish the Ralph C. 
Fund, tor 
Bryant, a 
faculty 


Memorial named 
Professor 
Yale 
1939, 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Founda 
tion, of Tacoma, Wash., has donated 
$100,000 to establish the Charles S. 
Chapman Memorial Fund, named for 
a member of the first class graduated 
from the Yale Sehool of Forestry in 
1902. 
first 
by the 
pany, serving from 1924 until his death 
in 1940, 


forestry from 


Mr. Chapman was one of the 
professional foresters employed 
Com- 


Weverhaeuser Timber 


Award of Fellowships 
and Scholarships 


the the 
four scholarships awarded at Yale were 
awarded for the first this 
the three Charles S. Chapman Fellow 
ships just established by the Weyer 


Three of fellowships and 


time vear; 


haeuser Timber Company, and the four 
new Ralph 
established by 


Brvant Scholarships, 


two southern lumber 
companies, 

The three Chapman 
John D. Downer, Tacoma, Wash.; Jo 
seph L. Shoub, Hazethurst, Ga.- 
Robert L. Youngs, Oregon, Wis. 

The four Bryant Scholars are, Rob 
ert A. Gregory, Yale Station, New Ha- 
ven; David A. Rock, Topstield, Mass. 
Frank Santamour, Jr., 
Mass.; and William J. Stambaugh, 


Jersey Shores, Penna. 


fellows are: 


Lowell, 


The remaining six fellowships are: 

Charles Boughton Fellow 
ships: Robert F. Krohn, Davis, Calif.; 
and Jerome P. Tessier, Sudbury, On 
tario, 

William Henry Sage Fellowships: 
James HL. Brown, Richwood, W. Va.; 
and Roy D. Whitney, Langdon, Al 
berta. 

Charles W. Goodyear Scholarships : 
Robert M. Kellogg, Millington, N. 
and Jack R. Mulholland, Kewanee, II. 


Donors to the General Forestry 
Endowment Fund 


The nine companies that contributed 
to the Endowment 
Fund are: Caseade Lumber Co., Ya- 
kima, Wash.; Dvkes Lumber Co., New 
York City; Ellensburg Co. 
Ellensburg, Wash.; Gaylord Container 
Corp., St. Mo.; Box 
Company, DesPlaines, Il; Naches Box 
Naches, Wash.; Northwest Paper 
Foundation, Cloquet, Minn.; St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; and the United Shoe Manufae- 
turing Co., Boston. 


General Forestry 


Lumber 


Louis, General 
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“The Champ 
of the Woods” 


SEE the smooth-runnitl 


DISSTON DA-211— 


with 9 h. p. Mercury Engine 


SEE this rugged, reliable worksaver cut and you'll agree 
there’s no job too tough for it! So expertly designed 
and built it runs at top speed without vibration 
or chatter. 

SEE why it’s the undisputed leader for low cost high 
production cutting of big timber. Meets every 
logging need. 


SEE the cutting attachments available which extend the 
saw’s usefulness, including narrow profile guide 
rails for pulpwood up to seven feet long aon 25 
Bow Saw attachment. 


PRICES! 


ON ALL DO-101 MODELS 


SEE the 


DISSTON DO-101 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 


Most dependable, lightweight 
]-man bucking saw or 2-man saw 


SEE this amazing saw in action... you'll find it hard to 
believe! A smooth-running powerhouse that cuts 
tough logs in seconds. Compact, precision-built 
Mercury Gasoline Engine keeps it running all 
day every day. 


SEE the many cutting attachments, including: Spee-D- 
Tach tailstock for quick conversion to 2-man use. A 


choice of seven rail lengths from 18” to 40 


SEE these great saws in action. [ a 


Ask your dealer for a | FREE 


Mlustrated 32-page book- 
demonstration today ! let “How to Make Money 


and Cut Costs with Chain 
Saws." Write today 


see a DISSTON demonstration 
{i ($y | j 
4 
\ 
: 
| 
~ 
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stockpile logs to 
insure continuous 
operation during © 
the winter 


Spraying logs with Chapman AMBRITE at Little Rock Plant of E. L. Bruce Co. 


® It takes only a few minutes’ labor and 50c¢ to 75c¢ worth of 
Chapman AMBRITE to protect a thousand board feet against 
insect attack, stain and mold. You'll get that small investment 
back several times over when the lumber is sold . . . because it 
will be bright and sound instead of stained and wormy. 

The effectiveness of Chapman AMBRITE has been demon- 
strated time after time. Large and small mills, in all sections of the 
country, are finding it pays to spray hardwood and softwood logs 
with AMBRITE for protection from insects, stain and mold. 

AMBRITE is sold in economical, concentrated form for mixing 
as used. Applied with inexpensive portable sprayers. Write, wire or 


phone for prices and recommendations. 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dermon Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. Terminals Sales Bidg., Portland 5, Oreg. 


OTHER CHAPMAN CHEMICALS 
FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Permatox 10-S for control of 
sap stain and mold in softwoods 
and hardwoods. 

Ambrocide for use in Permatox 
10-S solution to also prevent 
beetle attacks. 

Penta Preservative for pres- 
sure and non-pressure treatment 
of lumber and wood parts. 
Seal-Tite for preventing costly 
end-checking in green timbers. 
Weed Killers—a complete line 
of weed and brush control chemi- 
cals for specific jobs. 


™ 


doqnade, Lumber 
AMBRITE PREVENTS INSECT ATTACK AND STAIN IN LOGS . 
| 
youcan safely He 73 
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